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College Towers in the United States 


I. The University of Toledo 


*j OPPED by its 200-foot tower, University Hall at the University 
of Toledo stands as a landmark in the western residential section 
of the city. Completed in 1931, the Wisconsin lannon stone structure 
has been acclaimed as an outstanding example of Tudor (Collegiate) 
Gothic Architecture. The huge 337-room structure houses classes, 
administrative offices, a library of 130,000 volumes, the cafeteria, book 
store and Doermann Theater. 

All permanent structures on the 120-acre wooded campus are built 
of the same material and follow similar architectural design. These 
include four apartment and dormitory buildings, the Student Union, 
the gymnasium and field house seating 8,000 and the stadium. 

One of three municipal universities in Ohio, the institution began 
the celebration of its 75th anniversary in September. It was founded in 
1872 as the Toledo University of Arts and Trades and was taken over 
by City Council as a municipal school in 1884. 

With nearly 6,000 students, the University of Toledo finds itself 
a-crowded place, with classes running from early morning until late 
at night the year round. 

Today the institution embraces the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, 
Business Administration, Engineering, Education, Pharmacy and Law; 
a Graduate Study Division and a Junior College. The Research Foun- 
dation and the Bureau of Business Research provide unique services 
for Toledo business and industry, while in turn, the city itself is 
used as a laboratory in these fields and in social work and government. 
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The Present Crisis in American Education* 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


HEN two persons meet under conditions that make casual con- 
versation an imperative, they may talk about the weather— 


or education. Neither service is ever quite satisfactory. Frequently 


both the education and the weather are accepted as afflictions in pro- 
test against which all men have common cause, but about which they 


can do little. 

The times are changing. A scientist has produced a snowstorm. 
Soon Mark Twain’s doleful comment that nobody ever does anything 
about the weather may be recalled only as a sigh of frustration 
emitted by a primitive man standing in the presence of forces over 
which he had no control. 

There is strong evidence, too, that the American people are awaking 
to the fact that education is more than a topic for conversation, that 
something can be done about it, and that every citizen has a responsi- 
bility for its improvement. 

Last September the Gallup poll showed that only 44 per cent of 
the public thought that teachers’ salaries were too low. Six months 
later, 64 per cent of them believed the pay of teachers was less than 
it should be. More than half of those who entertained that belief 
were willing to pay higher taxes in order to raise teachers’ salaries. 

Doubtless those quixotic individuals who have for years done 


* Address delivered on March 31, 1947, before the National Conference on Educa- 
tion called by the Department of Higher Education, National Education Association, in 


Chicago. 
5 
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nothing about education except to find fault with it will continue to 
raise the lance against their pet windmills, but the average citizen 
seems at last to understand that education is suffering from severe 
malnutrition, and that before it can gain the vitality necessary to 
its function in the preservation of democracy, it must have greatly 
increased financial support. 

Never have the survival and advancement of democracy been so 
dependent upon education at every level. Victory has been achieved 
at a staggering cost of human lives. New talent must be found and 
developed to contribute to the economic and cultural strength of the 
nation. The war just won has been responsible for new and severe 
drains upon the lavish storehouse of nature—a chief source of our 
national wealth. The economic strength of our nation as well as the 
economic security of its individual citizens depends more and more 
upon knowledge and skill, and less and less upon natural resoutces. 
Such knowledge and skill, in the amount and quality required, will 
result only from an adequate system of education for all our children. 

The war has deprived millions of a normal home life, revived 
old prejudices and unleashed new ones. The effect of the war on 
morale is evident in a high tide of delinquency, an appalling divorce 
rate, and an increase in crimes of violence. Wartime dislocations have 
added fuel to the flame of discontent already felt by those to whom 
the transition from an agricultural to an industrial age was difficult, 
and have increased the tensions and strains of industrial relation- 
ships. Our schools and colleges have important assignments in the 
restoration and maintenance of social stability. 

Political, economic, and social theories alien to democracy sweep 
across the world. They threaten our ideals. The American way cannot 
be saved except through the intelligent home defense of a vigorously 
American citizenship for which the basis is laid in the American 
schools and colleges. 

It is of the utmost importance that the American people under- 
stand the needs of education and be willing to meet them. Since 1939, 
350,000 qualified teachers have left the schools. This number is in 
excess of the normal losses due to resignations and deaths. Vacancies 
have been filled in part by more than 110,000 persons who fail to 
meet certification standards in the states where they are teaching. 

Many thousands of school positions have been kept open only by 
the employment for one position of from three to ten different per- 
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sons in succession during a single year. Thousands of other positions 
have not been filled at all. Students have been herded into already 
overcrowded classrooms staffed by teachers who lack preparation and 
experience, Such instability and inadequacy of personnel would wreck 
a business or an industry. They have weakened our school systems 
and impaired the educational opportunities of millions of our children 
and youth. 

The outlook for the future is even mote serious. Not only have 
teachers left the profession at an alarming rate, but the number of 
college students choosing teaching as a career has declined sharply. 
The situation which exists at Wilson Teachers College in the District 
of Columbia is duplicated in scores of teacher education institutions. 
This college, created to supply the District of Columbia with needed 
teachers, enrolls in the graduation class of the current year 39 stu- 
dents, only 14 of whom are preparing for service in elementary ¢duca- 
tion. The District will need 300 additional teachers in its elementary 
schools next fall. Colleges and universities surveyed by a committee of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools re- 
port that only 3,757 students completed preparation for elementary 
teaching last year compared to 10,182 in 1941; that only 4,954 com- 
pleted preparation for high school teaching last year compared to 9,327 
in 1941. Such conditions prevail throughout the nation. The enrollment 
in teachers colleges has been increased by veterans, but the number of 
the students in these institutions preparing for teaching is still 20 per 
cent less than it was before the war. 

Since the beginning of the war the birthrate has greatly increased. 
From 1941 to 1946 about 13 million babies were born. Population 
experts had predicted only 9 million. Already the first warborn 
children are entering kindergarten. A heavy increase in school en- 
rollment, accompanied by a distressing decline in the number of 
teachers, is inevitable. The carefully selected, highly educated, pro- 
fessional teacher is vanishing from the American scene at a time 
when our country greatly needs to develop the talents of all its 
children. 

The reason for the exodus of teachers is largely economic. The 
teacher’s dollar as well as the dollar earned by every other worker 
has shrunk in value. In 1940-41 the average salary of teachers in the 
nation was $1,470. As of this time last year a salary of $2,100 was 
needed merely to match that sum in value. Teachers are being forced 
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out of the classroom into more remunerative occupations. Many of 
those still teaching, although they are carrying a heavier than normal 
teaching load, are engaged in a variety of occupations ‘‘on the side” 
in order to keep within reaching distance of the grocery basket. 

The economic stringency has fallen alike upon teachers at all 
educational levels. The average salary of the college faculty member 
has always been inconsistent with the importance of the service which 
he renders to society. This inconsistency has been and is more serious 
in the smaller colleges. A study of the salaries paid in 114 of those 
institutions in 1941 shows that the average annual pay of full profes- 
sors was $2,468. Associate professors received an average of $2,205. 
Even in the larger land-grant institutions attended by white students 
a full professor was rated on the average at $4,235 a year; an asso- 
ciate professor at $3,345. The salary schedules in the 17 land-grant 
colleges operated for Negroes were deplorable. In those institutions, 
full professors were getting an average of $1,986; associate profes- 
sors $1,670. In the same year the average net income of lawyers in 
independent practice was $4,794. Physicians in independent practice 
earned an average of $5,047 per year. 

A recent study by Emerson Reck of Colgate University shows that 
since 1941, the outlay for the salaries of faculty members in 124 
colleges and universities has been increased only 41 per cent. In that 
same period the national income increased 113 per cent. 

As a recently retired professor of the University of Chicago says, 
“At the present time when wages and salaries are being readjusted, 
claims are heard according to clamor. You must raise your voice if 
you would raise your salary. The college professor, however, has 
uttered no violent protest in his own behalf. He still goes along for 
the most part patient and unorganized like the twenty million white 
collar workers.” 

Teachers at the elementary and secondary level are “‘raising a 
clamor.” In this voice-lifting procedure the NEA, the 48 state educa- 
tion associations, and 2,000 local teacher organizations are co-operat- 
ing. A demand for increased salaries is insistent. The National Edu- 
cation Association proposes that the minimum salary for a beginning 
teacher who is a college graduate should be at least $2,400; that this 
beginning salary should be increased by annual increments until it 
reaches $5,000—$6,000 for teachers of outstanding ability and ex- 
perience. It is now time also for the faculties of higher institutions 
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through organized effort to insist upon salary schedules consistent 
with professional services. It is part of the program of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the NEA to help them do so. 

Handicaps to immediate achievement of adequate salary schedules 
exist at all educational levels and are many and varied. Some of them 
are limitations imposed by statute or state constitution. Legislatures 
in some states have already acted to remove such limitations. More 
often, adequate compensation is not forthcoming because of the 
lethargy and lack of understanding of the public served by the schools 
and colleges. That this inertia is disappearing and the understanding 
of the general public increasing is indicated in the Gallup poll to 
which I have referred. 

The higher institutions have financial difficulties due to insufficient 
legislative appropriations and declining income from investments. 
A few years ago invested endowment funds often earned between 
5 and 7 per cent. In 1940-41 the average return for all institutions, 
according to the Colgate study previously referred to, was a little 
mote than 4 per cent. Last year only one college in sixteen was re- 
ceiving as much as 5 per cent, and the over-all average return was 
down to 334 per cent. This decline in institutional income has been 
accompanied by a rapid increase in institutional load due to the influx 
of veterans for whom no housing was available, and for whom re- 
organization of curricula and revision of methods of instruction were 
necessaty. 

The act of the federal government in aiding American youth to 
resume educational careers interrupted by the war is generous. It is 
also dictated by the urge for national self-preservation. “The war 
cheated the veterans and the nation,’ says an observer. ““The educa- 
tional gap of the early forties must be closed. The nation must re- 
place the leadership that Mars stole.” 

The colleges and universities heroically undertook what in the 
beginning seemed like an impossible task. In spite of handicaps, 
these institutions are rendering the veteran and the nation an in- 
valuable service. You are familiar with the financial burden which 
this unprepared-for enrollment of veterans imposed upon many educa- 
tional institutions. Contrary to the popular opinion that the tuition 
fees paid by the federal government are a welcome plum to financially 
hard-pressed educational institutions, many of the schools and col- 
leges have found the financing of the veterans’ program rough going. 
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Last year the University of Illinois reported that the actual cost of 
operation per credit hour per student was $17.09, while the institu- 
tion was being reimbursed by the federal government for the en- 
rolled G.I.’s at the rate of only $9.65 per credit hour per student, 
There is certainly no financial profit in such a transaction. 

The war has been directly responsible for many of the inequities 
and inadequacies of educational institutions at every level. It has 
aggravated other conditions long hampering the most effective serv- 
ice in these institutions. We cannot, however, blame the war for all 
our failures to meet the nation’s educational needs. Some of them are 
of long standing. 

The inequality of educational opportunity in this country is pro- 
nounced. It has existed for many years. It is unjust to the individual, 
inconsistent with the ideals of democracy, and injurious to the national 
life. 

All our children ate citizens. They have equal opportunity before 
the law. They are entitled to equality of opportunity in the classroom. 
Millions are denied it. The disparity in the quality of education in 
different parts of the United States is almost unbelievabie in a land 
where “men are born free and equal’. Some communities spend 
sixty times as much to operate a classroom for a year as other com- 
munities do. A large number of our rural schools operate only six 
or seven months a year. Many urban schools are in session ten months 
of the year. Approximately 2,000,000 childr-n 6 to 15 years of age 
do not go to school at all. 

We need to emphasize the concept of citizenship as a national 
as well as a state relationship of the individual to government. The 
national aspect of citizenship has been made clearer by the war. The 
federal government summoned to defense of country American youth 
from evety state and community. This service was one of distinctly 
national citizenship. The war has been responsible for a shift of 
population from one state to another to meet the needs of the war 
industries. This shift, of course, was merely an intensification of migra- 
tions already encouraged by paved highways, automobiles, economy 
of travel by rail, the development of bus lines aad airways to every 
part of this continent. Our population is a mobile one. Ten years 
before the war, one-fourth of all native Americans resided in states 
other than those in which they were born. The educational inade- 
quacies of one state may soon be reflected in the economic and cultural 
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status of another. Cultural liabilities of one state never become the 
assets of another. 

The federal government thus has a tremendous stake in the edu- 
cation of all American youth. This stake has been recognized in 
federal legislation since 1785. Since that time the federal govern- 
ment has enacted more than 160 laws providing some kind of financial 
support to various fields of education. Most of this aid has gone to 
colleges and universities. The federal government has never under- 
taken a comprehensive program of financial aid to elementary and 
secondary education. This step is now contemplated in more than a 
dozen bills before the 80th Congress. The National Education Asso- 
ciation is giving its support to $.472, introduced by Senator Robert A. 
Taft and sponsored by seven of his Senatorial colleagues. The bill is 
bi-partisan—sponsored by four Republicans and four Democrats. It 
is written to equalize educational opportunity; it would make funds 
available only to those states in dire need; and because of the modest 
appropriation for which it calls is consistent with the principles of 
economy now being applied in federal expenditures. 

The colleges and universities also have an interest in the passage 
of this legislation. The line of demarcation which has often been 
assumed to exist between our higher institutions of learning and the 
elementary and secondary schools is without basis. There is, and 
always has been, a very close relationship between the operation of 
our higher and our lower schools. This relationship is most obvious 
in student enrollments. 

The American high school is a comparative innovation. In 1870 
only 80,000 students were enrolled in this institution, often referred 
to then as “the people’s college.” Its growth decade by decade has 
been reflected in the growth of the higher institutions. By 1940 there 
were more than six and one-half million students in the nation’s 
secondary schools. This same year marked the pre-war peak of enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities. In that year, 10 per cent of the 
population of college age was enrolled in institutions above the high 
school level. Our colleges and universities are the capstone of a 
pyramid resting upon the broad base of our public school systems. 

The relationship between the base and the capstone is far more 
than numerical. The articulation of studies, the integration of objec- 
tives, the adaptation of methods of instruction give rise to mutual 
problems that are more often recognized than solved. Close co-opera- 
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tion between those engaged at the various educational levels is 


imperative. Promotion of this co-operation is a principal purpose of 
the Department of Higher Education of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. An approach to the solution of some of these problems will 
be made at this meeting. Attack upon other problems will be made 
at future sessions. 

The one problem in common which is perhaps more setious than 


all others has been brought about by the rapidly expanding enroll- 
ments. The 80,000 high school students of 1870 were a carefully 


selected group of those who looked forward to highly technical or 
professional careers. It is evident that an enrollment of more than six 
and a half million includes many whose ultimate vocations will be 
neither highly technical nor professional. 

It is predicted that from fifty to seventy-five per cent of all high 
school graduates will enter college when manufacturing, business, 
and agriculture of the post-war world become stabilized, and as 
long-time technological advances postpone the age at which youth 
will enter productive enterprises. There will be a tremendous group 
of the increased number of students who cannot be expected to enter 
technical or professional pursuits. Nor will they become devoted to 
mastering and extending systems of knowledge. The college of today 
has a task in addition to preparation for scholarship and the profes- 
sions. Jt must adapt itself, as the high school has been trying to do, 
to the social and cultural needs of the average citizen. A more in- 
telligent understanding of the problems of democracy and a more 
effective functioning in the duties of citizenship must be among the 
principal objectives of college education. The integration of these 
objectives at the high school and the college level greatly needs to 
be accomplished, and at once, Equality of educational opportunity 
must become a reality at the college as well as at the elementary and 
high school levels. This equality must be extended to the minority 
peoples as well as to the most numerous groups of our population. 
Such a program will cost money. We are now spending only one- 
third as much as we ought to spend for education in our colleges and 
in our elementary and high schools. 

These goals cannot be accomplished without the co-operation made 
possible by universal organization and close co-operation of college 
faculties with the teachers of our public schools. The National Educa- 
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tion Association suggests the initiation of such co-operation on a 
wide scale here and now. 

Advancement in education through the years has paralleled the 
progress of professional organization. When the New England Insti- 
tute of Instruction was created in 1817 there was not one state uni- 
versity, not six free public high schools, not one publicly supported 
normal school on this continent. The constructive work begun by this 
regional association was continued in 1857 when some of its leaders 
encouraged the extension of a regional institute to nationwide pro- 

ortions, and the National Education Association was formed. 

The National Education Association observes its 90th anniversary 
this year with the most fully developed faculties ever available to 
any professional organization. It enrolls 800,000 direct and afhliated 
members. Its real property and other assets total a million dollars in 
value. It operates on an annual budget considerably in excess of a 
million dollars. The 300 members of its headquarters staff are housed 
in a seven-story building, fully paid for, located six blocks north of 
the White House in the Nation’s capital. 

The field activities of the staff members and officers reach every 
community of the United States. On recent occasions, representatives 
of the Association have performed important educational services 
in foreign nations, notably Japan, England and Germany. Last sum- 
mer the Association called together educational representatives of 
the United Nations to create a World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. Twenty-eight nations responded. The Association has con- 
tributed substantially to the establishment of UNESCO, the unit of 
the United Nations devoted to laying the foundations of peace 
through mutual understanding and good will. 

The Association and its depattments issue scotes of books, maga- 
zines, bulletins and other publications dealing with many fields of 
education. Last year the NEA produced nearly 300,000,000 impres- 
sion pages of such educational literature. These publications may be 
found in most American libraries and in many of the great public 
libraries in all the countries of the world. They are used as reference 
materials by all the teacher education institutions of America, and by 
the in-service training programs of our school systems. 

The 29 departments of the Association include classroom teachers; 
elementary school principals; secondary school principals; school ad- 
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ministrators; directors of health, physical education and recreation; 
music educators; teachers and professors of the social sciences; the 
Department of Higher Education responsible for this meeting; and 
21 other departments. 

The NEA has 25 commissions, committees, and councils at work, 
Among them are the Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom; 
the Educational Policies Commission; the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Education; the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards; the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retirement; the Committee on Professional 
Ethics; and 19 others. 

The headquarters staff of the NEA is composed of 15 service 
divisions: research, publications, press and radio, rural education, 
audio-visual education, travel service, and 9 other divisions. 

The vast enterprises of the National Education Association are 
devoted to the welfare of those who teach at all educational levels, 
and to the educational opportunity of students in all types of educa- 
tional institutions. 

Lack of the united effort of educators at all levels is partly to blame 
for the failures and inadequacies of our educational institutions— 
not only lack of united effort, but actual rivalry and sometimes 
hostility between organized educator groups. 

The educator, like Stephen Leacock’s horseman, too often mounts 
his steed and rides off in all directions. The Educational Directory of 
the U. S. Office of Education for this year lists 351 national and 
sectional education associations and societies. Some of these serve spe- 
cial fields, and are essential to scholarship and leadership. Others 
divide and weaken the strength of the profession. Adequate services 
of education to society, justice to those who work in the educational 
institutions, the welfare of pupils and students wait upon one strong 
over-all organization that can speak with the voice of the profes- 
sion. The only organization that has any possibility of serving that 
purpose is the National Education Association—an association that 
is strictly independent and professional, affiliated with no labor or 
business or industrial or political or religious group, working toward 
its objectives in a purely professional manner—including in its mem- 
bership the classroom teacher, the administrator and people from 
all fields of education united to protect the common welfare of all. 
The present crisis is no time for disunity. The battle in which 
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educators engage against the enemies of education and of democracy 
is difacult enough. They cannot afford to draw swords against one 
another. 

Let us all keep our eyes upon our immediate and long-range goals. 
We are fighting for a real profession in the field of education; for 
salaries that represent a reasonable evaluation of the educator's serv- 
ices; for recognition from society of the social worth of those who 
teach; for appreciation in community and in educational institutions 
of the work of the individual teacher and professor; for equipment, 
tools of learning and working conditions that permit every educator 
to perform his duties effectively; for the right of the educator to take 
his place off campus, out of his institution, as a scholar-citizen de- 
voted to the building of a better society—in community, state, nation, 
and the world; for the right of every American under the flag to 
receive from a free, voluntary, independent and recognized profes- 
sion an education adapted to his individual needs and to the needs of 
his country as it assumes the role of humane world leadership in 
which it has been cast by history. 














The Collection of Statistics on College 
Enrollments 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


; ee United States Office of Education, as most of you know, was 
created by Act of Congress in 1867. The Act explicitly stated that 
among the functions of the Office were the collection of statistics 
and the diffusing of information about the “conditions and progress 
of education in the several States and Territories.”” We are, therefore, 
by Congressional mandate required to collect educational statistics 
and to publish them. 

In the Office of Education in Washington we get a large volume 
of inquiries about the status of higher education. These inquiries 
come not only from citizens of the United States and from officials 
of the Federal, State and Local governments, but also from citizens 
and governmental officials of foreign countries. Currently we are 
providing statistics for two important Federal agencies that have 
been created to study national problems affecting higher education. 
One of these is the President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
appointed by President Truman last autumn, which is expected this 
year to present a report concerning national policies in higher educa- 
tion. The other is the President's Commission on Universal Training, 
which is considering problems pertaining to a system of universal 
military training. Both of these Presidential Commissions have needed 
a mass of information and statistics about higher education, some 
of which we could supply from our regular studies, some of which we 
have supplied from special investigations, but much of which we 
could not furnish at all within the limits of time and staff under 
which we were operating. 

Within a group of college and university registrars there should be 
small need to justify the collection of statistics. Your Chairman, 
furthermore, has done that very admirably in a few sentences in intro- 
ducing the program this morning. I am not sure that everybody in the 


Eprror’s Note: This is the second of two addresses given by Dr. Russell at the 
Denver convention. For various reasons it was held over for publication in the present 
number, rather than included with the other Convention material in the July issue. 
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United States, particularly those who are on the reporting end, feel 
quite as positive as he does (and as I do) about the necessity for 
statistics. In response to a special inquiry that we are conducting for 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education, I received a letter 
the other day from the president of a small college, in which he 
expressed an attitude bluntly to this effect: ““This is an educational 
institution and not an information bureau. If the federal government 
is going to fold up for lack of statistics about our institution, they 
will just have to fold. I am too busy to answer your questions.” He 
could have answered the questionnaire in the same length of time it 
took to write the letter, but I suppose it did his soul some good to 
express his opinions. Despite the presence of such attitudes, I take 
it that there is a substantial majority opinion to the effect that the 
collection and reporting of statistics on higher education are both de- 
sirable and necessary. 


KINDS OF STATISTICS NEEDED 


The outline below indicates some of the items about which we get 
inquiries with the greatest frequency. The concern that registrars have 
in educational statistics relates to certain limited fields of data, par- 
ticularly those concerning student enrollments and degrees granted, 
and possibly to those concerning the academic staff. In the accompany- 
ing outline I have included items dealing with these categories only; 
statistical items in other fields, such as finance, have been omitted 
because they do not fall within the usual scope of reporting for which 
the registrar is responsible. 

There is some question indeed, as to whether all the items I have 
included on the outline are appropriately within the responsibilities 
of the registrar. In the past the blanks of the United States Office of 
Education have included these three areas—enrollments, degrees 
granted, and academic staff—on a single report blank, presumably 
on the theory that one officer in the institution would supply all the 
data. My own experience would lead me to doubt whether the registrar 
should be asked to give the information about academic staff, for in 
many institutions those statistics would have to come from some 
other office such as that of the dean or the president. 

In preparing the outline of items I have tried to be fairly exhaustive. 
I have indicated not only the items but the kinds of breakdowns or 
analyses under each item. For example, in almost every case student 
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enrollments are asked for by sex. Recently the item of veteran and 
non-veteran enrollments has become of great interest—something that 
we formerly never had occasion to report at all. 

I do not propose to discuss every item in the outline, but shall 
call your attention to a few that present certain difficulties. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING ITEMS ABOUT WHICH STA- 
TISTICS ON HIGHER EDUCATION ARE NEEDED. RE- 
GARDING STUDENTS, DEGREES AND ACADEMIC 


STAFF 
I. Students 
A. Total enrollments for entire academic year, college-level students 
1. By Sex 


2. Full-time, part-time, and full-time equivalent 
3. By level (graduate, undergraduate, special ) 
4. Veteran and non-veteran 
B. Autumn Quarter or Semester enrollments at end of third 
(second) week. 
1, By Sex 
2. Full-time, part-time, and full-time equivalent 
3. By level (graduate, undergraduate, special) 
4. Veteran and non-veteran 
C. Number of students attending first time in any college 
1, By Sex 
2. Full-time, part-time, and full-time equivalent 
3. Veteran and non-veteran 
D. Summer session enrollments 
1. By Sex 
2. Collegiate or non-collegiate grade 
3. By level (graduate, undergraduate, special) 
4, Veteran and non-veteran 
E. Number of non-resident or extension students 
1. By Sex 
2. Collegiate or non-collegiate grade 
3. Correspondence study or extension class registration 
F. Non-collegiate grade enrollments 
1. In training school 
a. Elementary 
b. High School 
2. In other secondary or preparatory departments 
3. Enrolled only for individual lessons in music, art, speech, etc. 
4, By sex 
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G. Enrollments by schools or colleges (or by curriculums) 


1. Number in each professional school or college, including 
liberal arts college as one unit (or in each curriculum) 
2. By level (graduate, undergraduate, special) 
3. By sex 
. Number of students preparing for various professional fields 
1, Number preparing for teaching 
a. In curriculums of various length 
b. For each type or level of school work 
c. For special subject matter fields 
d. By sex 
2. Other professional and pre-professional fields might be cov- 
ered in a similar manner, such as pre-medical, engineering, 
etc. 
. Residence of college-level students, number of students 
1. By states 
2. By sex 
3. Full-time, part-time, and full-time equivalent 
4, By level (graduate, undergraduate, special ) 
. Number of students studying each subject 
1. Classified according to departmental fields of study 
2. By sex 
3. By level (graduate, undergraduate, special) 
4, Number in military training 
. Number of students of each residential status 
1. By types of residence 
a. Institutional dormitories and apartments 
b. Fraternity, sorority, and student clu: houses 
c. Private rooming houses 
d. At home 
e. Other types of residence 
2. By sex 
. Number of Students of each race 
1. By races (white, Negro, and other) 
2. By sex 
3. Part-time, full-time, and full-time equivalent 
4, By level (graduate, undergraduate, and special ) 


II. Degrees and Graduates 
A. Earned degrees, number of 








1. By sex of recipient 
2. By level 

a. Associate in Arts or other degree based on junior college 
work 
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III. 


b. Bachelor’s or first professional degree 
c. Master’s or second professional degree 
d. Doctor’s or other degree beyond Master’s 
e. Non-degree graduates 
3. By schools or colleges in which granted 
a. Arts and sciences 
b. Each professional field listed separately 
4, By major subjects 
B. Honorary degrees, number of 
1. By sex of recipient 
2. By type (D.D., LI.D., Litt.D., Sc.D., etc.) 
Academic staff, number of 
A. By sex 
B. By type of activity in which engaged 
1. Resident instruction 
a. College-level teachers 
b. Critic and training-school teachers 
c. Sub-collegiate, secondary school teachers 
2. Organized research 
a. Agricultural experiment station 
b. All other organized research 
3. Extension services 
a. Correspondence course teachers 
b. Extension class teachers 
c. Agricultural and home economics extension workers 
d. Teachers of short courses 
e. County, home, club agents 
4, Administration (detailed by types of administrative posi- 
tions) 
Full-time, part-time, and equivalent full-time 
. Regular academic year and summer session 
By academic rank 
By salary 
. By extent of annual service (nine months, twelve months) 
. By school or college (liberal arts and professional schools listed 
separately) 


LOmnoo 


IV. Non-academic personnel 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING KINDS OF DATA NEEDED IN 


REPORTS ON HIGHER EDUCATION, RELATING TO 
STUDENTS, DEGREES AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


I. National Totals 
II. Regional Totals 
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Ill. State Totals 

IV. Figures for individual institutions 

V. Totals by various groupings of institutions 
A. By type of control 


1. Public 
2. Church-related 


3. Privately controlled, non-church 
B. By type of institution 

1. Junior colleges 

2. Liberal arts colleges 

3. Teachers colleges 

4, Universities 

5. Professional and technical schools 
C, By kinds of students served 

1. Men’s colleges 

2. Women’s colleges 

3. Coeducational colleges 


4. Institutions for Negroes 
D. By accredited status 


You will notice Section I, Item G, on enrollments by schools or 
colleges, and in parentheses, “‘or by curriculums.” In a good many in- 
stitutions, a professional field, such as business administration, is set 
up as a school or college, and one can get the enrollment directly. In 
other cases, business administration may only be « department or a 
curriculum in a liberal arts college, and students will not be registered 
separately for it. Now it is probably more significant to know how 
many students there are enrolled in curriculums in business administra- 
tion (that is, how many are getting specific professional preparation) 
than it is to know how many are enrolled in colleges of business 
administration, because the latter is more or less a circumstance of in- 
stitutional organization. Fundamentally, we should be more interested 
in the curriculum that is followed than in the particular name that 
is given to an institutional organization. But data on numbers of stu- 
dents in each curriculum are very difficult to get in most institutions. 

Section I, item H, concerns the number of students preparing for 
various professional fields. In Washington that is at the moment 
an extraordinarily interesting question, something that many agencies 
would like to have information on, but that information is not avail- 
able. We are attempting to get it on a sampling basis from a few 
institutions for the President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
but we feel very inept in our whole statistical approach to that 
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problem. I doubt if many institutions are able to provide such informa- 
tion concerning their own student bodies. 

This question of residence of students, that is, the number of stu- 
dents from each state who go to college and where they go to col- 
lege (Section I, Item I) has become rather important in the last year 
or two because of the tendency of state universities to restrict enroll- 
ments to the residents of their own state. 

The number of sudents studying each subject (Section I, Item J) 
is a particularly significant item. I was struck by one bit of data that 
the speaker last night cited. He mentioned the percentage in our col- 
leges and universities who are taking a course in philosophy.* I just 
don’t know where he got that figure, because I know of no place 
where one can find out how many students are studying a particular 
subject at the college level in this country. Such a figure might be 
derived by sampling a sufficient number of institutions and assuming 
that the results hold for the United States as a whole. But so far as 
our statistics go, or any that we have access to, we have no distribu- 
tion at all of the number of students that are studying mathematics 
or ethics or history or any other subject. And yet that is probably an 
important item in viewing the total national picture of higher educa- 
tion. 

The last two items in Section I, K and L, are both of very minor 
significance in my opinion. The way students are distributed according 
to residential status, i.e, whether they live in dormitories, at home, 
in fraternity houses, etc., and the number of students of each race, are 
items which have very seldom been collected. There is even some 
opinion that we ought not ask the question involved in item L. One 
specialist in our Division of Higher Education, whom I questioned 
on that point, said, “No, we oughtn’t even to encourage institutions 
that accept students of all races to ask the question, “What is your 
race?’ of their students.” Though it is a matter of opinion as to 
whether we should collect that information or not, the facts are 
that we are sometimes asked about it and at present we cannot tell 
how many Negro students there are in the United States. We can 
report how many students are attending institutions that are set up 
only for Negroes, but the Negroes that are attending the institutions 
that have no segregation policy are not reported at all by race. 


* See page 405 of the JOURNAL for July, 1947. 
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The final part of the outline reij:.tes to the manner in which we 
should treat the data after we get chem, and the kinds of tabulations 
that are needed. Obviously, we need national totals; we need totals 
by regions of the country; state totals are very important; and, for 
some purposes, the figures for individual institutions need to be 
reported. 

I suspect that each of you, for example, in studying your own 
institutional enrollments early in the fall, is more concerned with 
enrollments in a dozen other institutions that you would name, than 
you ate in the national totals. So, since each of you has a different 
group of institutions that you want to use for comparison, the only 
satisfactory report is one giving complete figures for all individual 
institutions. 

Various kinds of groupings of institutions are used and are useful. 
One method is to classify into the public, church-related, or privately 
controlled institutions. Another grouping is based on the type of 
institution, whether junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, etc. Another 
concerns the kinds of students that are served, whether men’s col- 
leges, women’s colleges or coeducational. These are examples of the 
different kinds of tabulations of the data that are needed after we 
get the institutional reports. 

One of the modern short-cuts in data collection and processing is 
the sampling technique. Recently there have been important develop- 
ments of statistical procedure in the field of sampling technique. As 
a matter of fact, the statisticians in our office, whose knowledge in 
that field I respect greatly, tell us that by proper application of 
sampling techniques, they can get a total that is more accurate than 
the total they would get in attempting a universal coverage. For ex- 
ample, when they try to get statistics from all the colleges in the 
country, they are fortunate to get 90 per cent of them to respond; 
the sum derived from adding up 90 per cent is obviously not correct 
as a grand total, and the error of estimate cannot be figured. But 
they can use their sampling techniques and derive an estimated total 
which will have a known error of estimate and which will, in general, 
be more accurate than what they would get by attempting a universal 
coverage. Thus there is the probability of using sampling techniques 
in collecting educational statistics, so as to cut the reporting burden 
of at least those registrars whose institutions are not included in the 
sample, 
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The difficulty with the sampling technique is that one cannot get 
many classifications or breakdowns of data. For example, if one wants 
data by states, then the sample must be very extensive. If one wants 
data for individual institutions, as so many people do, the sampling 
process is of no value at all, because universal coverage would be 
required. 


PLANS FOR THE COLLECTION OF STATISTICS 


Our section on Research and Statistical Service put in my hands 
just before I left Washington a plan for the collection of enrollment 
statistics next autumn. I would like the privilege of presenting it 
to you. The idea is that we shall try to get out the statistical informa- 
tion much more promptly than has ever been done before, and with 
much better coverage than has ever been done before. The plan calls 
for the sending to every institution of a printed reporting form, which 
is set up as a Hollerith card. There will be only six cells to be filled 
out by each institution, six sets of figures to be inserted: the total 
number of resident college students, by men and women; the number 
of students who are the first time in any college, by men and women; 
the number who are World War II veterans, by men and women. 
Those are the six statistical items that will be asked. There will also 
be a check question regarding the availability of instructional accom- 
modations for additional students. 

The card that goes to each institution will be identified by a code 
which will indicate the state in which the institution is located, the 
type of institution, whether public or private, whether it is a men’s 
college, women’s college, or coeducational, and the type of its ac- 
creditation. All the breakdowns that we shall need by classes of insti- 
tutions will be in the code on the card. When the card is returned, 
it will go directly to the punch operator and the data for tabulation, 
including the identifying code and classification of the institution, 
will be punched directly on the card on which the information was 
supplied. Then it will go immediately to the tabulating machine and 
we can very quickly, with almost no clerical work at all, produce 
national totals, regional totals, and state totals. By using the printing 
device, we can produce a tape which will show the returns from 
each individual institution. The tabulation tapes can then be repro- 
duced by the multilith process and we can publish a set of tables that 
will show totals by States, by regions, and by many other classifica- 
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tions. We can also provide tables showing the data for all the indi- 
vidual institutions in the country. 

Our statisticians have worked out a time schedule on this project. 
The report forms will be sent out on September 20 to every institu- 
tion in the country. There will be drawn from the early returns a 
sample which will be scientifically selected so as to be representative 
of the country as a whole. That sample can be tabulated quickly so 
that we should have estimated national totals ready for release by 
October 20. The rest of the job, which includes multilithing of the 
]. B. M. tapes, will be completed within the following two weeks, 
so that early in November there should be available, if this time 
schedule holds and if the returns come in to us promptly, national 
and state totals for all the various classifications of institutions, and 
also the data for individual institutions. 

Now manifestly this project will take almost 100 per cent co- 
operation from the institutions. We feel that if we ask relatively 
little information, the institutions should be able to give it to us 
promptly. We recognize that some institutions do not open until 
the first of October, or even after that; they will have to report 
even more promptly than those that open earlier in September. 

An important criticism that the Office of Education deserves, on 
its collection and dissemination of statistics, is the slowness with 
which published data become available. The latest published figures? 
now available for higher education are those for 1941-42. They are 
almost five years old. 

There are three principal bottlenecks in our reporting of statistics. 
First of all, there is a bottleneck in the slowness of the returns from 
the institutions. In the past, it has usually taken eighteen months 
or more after the end of the period on which we were collecting 
data before the Office could receive the returns that would permit 
the making of final tabulations. 

The second bottleneck is the small staff that the Office of Educa- 
tion has for statistical service, which means that the tabulations are 
made more slowly than they ought to be. Hand processes of tabulation 
have always been used up to this time. The Office is just now shifting 





*Since this address was delivered the statistics for 1943-44 have appeared. See 
Henry G. Badger and Emery M. Foster, Statistics of Higher Education 1943-44, 
Chapter IV of the Biennial Survey of Higher Education in the United States, 1942-44. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
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to machine processes, which it is hoped will eliminate or at least 
reduce the bottleneck of slow clerical tabulations. 

The third bottleneck is in the printing of government reports. The 
Statistics for 1943-44 have been in the Printing Office for more than 
six months and still are not out,® so you can see what difficulties we 
labor under. 

Several staff members in the Office of Education have been cop- 
sidering the possibility of a cyclical plan of reporting. In the past, 
the statistics of education have been collected biennially and there is a 
long record of publication of the so-called biennial surveys of educa. 
tion. Some of the information, however, is needed for every year. For 
example, the enrollment data are of greatest interest in the autumn 
soon after the beginning of the academic year. 

On many items we do not need information every year or even 
every two years because the situation does not change radically, | 
hope that it may soon be possible to work out a cyclical plan of 
reporting, whereby some items would be collected every year, others 
biennially, and others only once every five years, or possibly some 
every ten years. You can readily think of several items that do not 
change enough from one year to the next to warrant the labor of 
collecting statistics every year. By staggering the collection of these 
items of information, we can reduce considerably the load of reporting 
or, rather, we can spread the load so that it does not peak up at any 
one time, and we can still have available all the information that 
is necessary. 

In the publication of statistics, there are also some problems on 
which I think we need your advice. Much of our statistical material 
must be printed for wide distribution. But there is much other 
statistical information that is not of interest to many people and which, 
therefore, need not be printed in bulletin form. Statistics needed by 
relatively few people could be published in a small edition, perhaps 
mimeographed or multilithed in 300 or 400 copies, instead of having 
5,000 or 6,000 copies printed. There are other statistics that do not 
require general circulation at all, for which we might have no more 
than ten or a dozen calls in a year; we might photostat those statistical 
tables, and distribute only photostat copies, without even going to 
the trouble of preparing an interpretative report on them. 


*See the preceding footnote. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


I am glad that your Chairman has introduced the problem of 
definitions of terms. Terms have been defined much better, as you 
probably know, in the field of financial statistics than in the field 
of personnel statistics. There is a great need for a common under- 
standing about these terms. Our statistical division, for example, 
was astounded in the reports last autumn to find out how much 
difference of opinion there was about the meaning of the term 
“resident students,” 

One of the important terms that should be defined authoritatively 
concerns full-time and part-time students. Our statistics at present 
lump ihem together, yet there is an obvious error in adding together 
part-time and full-time students to derive a grand total. We must 
probably continue to derive such a total for some time in order to 
keep our studies of trends consistent, so as not to disturb comparisons 
with previous years. But it seems to me that our statistics would be 
preatly improved by an accepted definition of what we mean by 
“full-time student.’” We should probably not only ask for a report on 
the number of full-time and the number of part-time students separ- 
ately, but should also ask you to furnish us with the full-time equiva- 
lent of the part-time and full-time students. It is hoped that such a 
figure could be derived without an inordinate burden of tabular work 
in the registrar’s office. Even if the registrar merely estimates the aver- 
age percentage of a full load that the part-time students are carrying, 
and computes the full-time equivalent enrollment on that basis, the 
estimate would be much better than our present figures, and might be 
almost as precise as the one derived by the detailed analysis recom- 
mended by the National Committee on Standard Reports. 

The point that your Chairman has made, that we ought to agree 
on the classifications of data, is well taken. I have been on the reporting 
end of data almost as much as I have been on the collecting end; I 
know how irritating it is to have your statistics carefully set up, only 
to find that somebody wants the data broken down by classifications 
which had not occurred to you, so that the whole job has to be done 
over again. 


AGENCIES FOR THE COLLECTION OF STATISTICS 


The question of the agencies that should collect the statistics is 
an extremely important one. I have already given the case for the 
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United States Office of Education, which has the collection of statistic 
as one of its major responsibilities. The Office works under severe 
limitations of staff and funds. With the budget and staff that we 
are allowed, we cannot do the tenth part of what we know we ought 
to be doing in the collection of educational statistics. 

Your Chairman has already referred to the other agencies that 
voluntarily undertake parts of this job of collecting educational 
statistics. I think I am correct in saying “‘parts’’ because, to my 
knowledge, there is no agency that gets complete coverage, with 
standard definitions. The statistics collected by The American As. 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars are good, but they are limited to 
members of the Association. The data cannot be used to derive 
national totals because, unfortunately, some institutions have not 
been wise enough to insist that their registrars join this Association, 

There is a great need to prevent overlapping of services and duplica- 
tion in the calls for data from institutions. Too many different indi- 
viduals, institutions, and organizations bombard collegiate registrars 
throughout the country with inquiries that request substantially the 
same data. I have envisaged the time when every registrar might 
have on his secretary's desk a stack of mimeographed cards which 
would read: ‘““We have received your inquiry for data. These statistics 
have been furnished to the United States Office of Education. We 
suggest you direct your inquiry to them.” All the registrar would 
need to do would be to mail that form card and his conscience would 
be clear with respect to answering the inquiry. Maybe that plan is 
not feasible as yet, but I think you ought not have to duplicate these 
statistics time after time for different inquirers. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 


My suggestion, in closing, is that it would be most helpful to the 
Office of Education if there could be appointed from this body a 
committee on statistical reporting to co-operate with us on this 
problem of setting up plans for statistical reporting. We need a plan 
which will be feasible from your point of view, and which will 
get, from our point of view, the data that are nationally necessary. 
I would prefer that any action to set up such a committee be voluntary 
on your part. If you do not wish officially to set up such a committee, 
we shall probably be under the necessity of drafting some registrars 
of our own choosing to sit with us and to help us work o7 these 
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roblems. But I feel the solutions that are reached would be received 

much better if you have officially participated in the work. We 
certainly expect to co-operate 100 per cent with the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and with the individual registrars 
in the country in our program of collecting statistical information. 
I leave you with the suggestion that we would like very much to 
have a committee appointed that could get to work with us shortly 
on this problem. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. E. J. GRANT (Columbia): Dr. Russell, I would like to ask 
you a question. Would the figures, especially on breakdowns, be 
acceptable to your office if they are arrived at by a sampling process? 
For example, suppose we have 7,000 enrolled in a school of the 
University and a sampling of 700 records indicates a ratio of, say, 66 
per cent full-time students. By applying this ratio, we can arrive at 
a figure. Would that figure be acceptable to you? 

Dr. RUSSELL: Very definitely, sir. In fact, in some of the reporting 
that is being done under great pressure for the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, we are planning to suggest to the institutions 
that they do a sampling job themselves, the only difficulty being that 
we want that sampling done by scientific methods. If your institution 
has the technicians who know how to construct an adequate sample, 
that would be an excellent method and we would never question 
the veracity of the returns. 

Mr. C. R. MAxAM (Butler University): May I ask, Dr. Russell, 
whether the Hollerith card is to be sent directly to the registrar or 
some other official of the institution? 

Dr. RussELt.: I am particularly glad to have you ask that. The 
protocol within your institution ought to be respected, I presume. 
There are in some places feelings of resentment when the head 
man is by-passed in a communication. A word from you, for example, 
suggesting that this inquiry ought to go direct to the registrar, would 
take a load off our shoulders in case we get criticism from the 
president saying, ‘“What do you mean by communicating directly 
with one of my officers when I don’t know about it?” 

My own inclination certainly would be to send the blank directly 
to the office that is in the best position to supply the data. Unfortu- 
nately, the registrar's office does not have the same functions in every 
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institution. In some places, we have to send it to a recorder, and in 
some places the proper officer would have a different title. Every 
institution has a president and our Addressograph stencils are set 
up in terms of the presidents. That I think has been our reason, ip 
the main, for addressing these requests to the president, hoping that 
he would pass them along to the proper reporting authorities. 

Mr. Maxam: May I explain? There are always chances of delay, 
Presidents are very, very busy people these days and that was the 
reason that I asked the question. 

Mr. W. B. Gray (Cornell College): I would like to ask Dr, 
Russell if he would be willing to give a definition of “curriculum” 
as used under some of these items. Many of the smaller colleges 
that are granting only baccalaureate degrees, or perhaps two degrees 
at most, may not have a set curriculum for pre-engineering or pre-this 
or pre-that. On what basis would you suggest that a count be made 
by curriculums? 

Dr. RUSSELL: I certainly would not want to answer that question 
without extensive consideration. Here is one of the items that I 
would like to have a committee struggle with, and I suspect a long 
deliberation would be involved. Ultimately, I think we shall have 
to reach an arbitrary decision as to what we will call a curriculum 
for reporting purposes, but that definition ought to be arrived at by 
a process of discussion. You ate perfectly correct in saying that if 
we asked it today and just said “By curriculums,” we wouldn't get 
a common understanding about what was meant by the reporting. 
I am not yet ready to promulgate a definition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN (Penn. State): There is one term that I think 
will need definition and that is the term ‘‘veteran.’”’ We don’t know, 
when we are asked for veterans, whether they mean the boy with 
the ruptured duck or they mean the G. I.’s that are taking advantage 
of the Bill. We have a large number who are waiting until they get 
into higher levels. Are they veterans or are they not? 

Dr. RUSSELL: I think that is a very well taken poiat. 

Mr. MILLER (University of Chicago): Under Item J in yout 
outline, Dr. Russell, the number of students studying each subjec, 
do you mean the individual students? You will have difficulty there. 
If you mean class registrations, I think you will get it better. 

Another comment is on the question of race. I think it would bk 


advisable to omit that under Item L. 
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A third comment is on that September 20 date for the distribution 
of your questionnaire. That would be very early and it will be a 
matter of estimates for a large number of institutions. 

Another thing is, I hope the United States Office of Education 
will some day become the central clearing house to eliminate al! 
these other supplementary questionnaires that we get. 

Question: Shouldn’t Item III, Academic Staff, be in a separate 
questionnaire? The registrar doesn’t always have that information. 
I know in my own institution the questionnaire is delayed weeks, 
and sometimes months, because of lack of information. I have my 
questionnaire filled out and it could go in in a few days but I know 
there are other data that I don’t have any record of. That should 
be put in a final report or in a separate item. 

Dr. RUSSELL: The manner in which the report form is assembled 
has perhaps not had the consideration that it deserves in our office. 
The point of view you have stated would be my opinion also. The 
report form ought to be arranged so parts could be sent to different 
reporting officers, in case that is desirable within the institution. 

Mr. A. W. SmitH (Tennessee Polytechnic): We don’t all under- 
stand what a full-time student is and what a part-time student is. I 
am not sure that there is uniformity in making the report of full-time 
and part-time students. 

Dr. RUSSELL: Again, I think that is one of those terms that will 
have to be defined somewhat arbitrarily. If we once reach a definition 
that we can agree on, we can then follow a uniform plan of reporting. 
] am sure at present our institutions do not follow a uniform definition 
of full-time and part-time students. Our statistics are consequently 
very poor on that point and I think a clarification of it would be 
very helpful. 

CHAIRMAN DONOVAN: Probably a clarification of the term “‘first 
time in any college’’ would be equally useful. I asked six registrars 
last night, sufficiently early in the evening so that they should have 
been functioning properly, what they meant by “‘first time in any 
college” and I got a great variety of answers. Statistics based upon 
that kind of interpretation I am afraid will not be very useful. 














The Boom in College Enrollment 


BENJAMIN FINE 


OLLEGES and universities throughout the United States now 
face the greatest enrollment boom in their history. From all 
advance indications, the registration for the 1947-48 academic year 
will go beyond the 2,000,000 mark. This represents a substantial 
increase beyond the high of 1,500,000 reached just prior to Pearl 
Harbor. Nor has the top limit been reached. It is altogether likely 
that the enrollment in our colleges will level off at 3,000,000 before 
the plateau is reached. This peak enrollment, educators generally 
believe, will come within the next five years. 

Even before the 1947-48 term began, the colleges received requests 
for admission for 1948-49. Colleges report that never in their ex- 
perience have they received so many applications. In some colleges 
the ratio of applications to available space ran ten or fifteen to one, 
It was not unusual for an institution to be swamped with 5,000 
requests for 500 places. 

This unprecedented development, which started almost immediately 
after the war ended, has been caused in part by the influx of veterans, 
and in part by the backlog of high school graduates seeking ad: 
mittance. More than a million veterans were in the nation’s colleges 
and universities last year; this number is expected to rise considerably 
before the current year ends. 

High school graduates are clamoring to go to college; the most 
recent ones are competing with those of a year ago who found then: 
selves unable to gain admittance because of overcrowded conditions. 
It is estimated that about 250,000 men and women, qualified for 
college and eager to enter, were turned away during the pas 
academic year. 

To make matters worse for many students, most of the state 
universities throughout the country will not admit students from 
beyond state borders. Those that do admit out-of-state students will 
do so on a limited basis only. This is the most significant, and at the 


same time the most undesirable trend that has arisen in American | 
higher education in recent years. Regionalism and sectionalism have [ 


replaced the former policy of admitting qualified students regardless 
32 
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of state residence. For years colleges and universities had prided 
themselves on their national distribution; they boasted of their geo- 
gtaphic coverage, and pointed to the value of bringing men and 
women together from all parts of the country. 

A survey of the nation’s forty-seven state colleges and universities, 
recently conducted by this writer, shows that the pressures on these 
institutions from students within their own states have made it 
necessary for them to close the doors to other students. Most of the 
universities report that they have taken this step reluctantly, and 
that they would like to admit students from other parts of the country. 

However, several states which for a time barred out-of-state stu- 
dents are now admitting them. The University of Kentucky and the 
University of Michigan are notable examples. Both of these institu- 
tions, for the 1947 term, admitted students from all parts of the coun- 
try. With an expected fall enrollment of 20,500, the University of 
Michigan finds that its housing and classrooms are taxed far beyond 
capacity. Last year the university stopped admitting students from out- 
side its own state—in normal times from one-third to four-tenths of 
Michigan’s enrollment is non-resident. But the officials decided that 
these restrictions were not sound, and they have been altered. 

In several institutions, the University of Mississippi for one, out- 
of-state students are admitted subject to the limiting factor of housing. 
State students receive first consideration; if the out-of-state applicants 
can find a place to live, they will be admitted. 

For all practical purposes, students from other states were not 
admitted this fall to the Universities of California, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Georgia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Florida, Wash- 
ington and South Carolina. In some institutions, such as Pennsylvania 
State College, a token number of undergraduates were admitted; in 
this instance, seventy-five. The University of California accepts out- 
of-state students in the second two years, but not in the first two. 

With the exception of its graduate school, the University of 
Massachusetts does not accept students from outside its state. Admit- 
ting that it would like to have a wide geographical representation, 
the university observes that it must take care of Massachusetts students 
first. 

Higher scholastic records, as a rule, are expected of out-of-state 
students. For example, to be eligible for acceptance, the out-of-state 
student applying to the University of Arizona must have been in 
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the upper quarter of his high school class or have maintained a 
“B” average. 

A very limited number of students from outside North Dakota 
will be admitted by the state university; acceptance depends on high 
scholarship. North Dakota residents have top priority; if all facilities 
are not taken, other candidates will be considered. At the University 
of Alabama out-of-state students who rank in the upper quarter of 
their high school graduating class may be considered for admission, 
At the University of Missouri students from other states are not 
eligible for admission to university-operated and -controlled housing, 

In some instances specific limitations on the courses that out-of-state 
students may take are listed. For example, the University of Okla- 
homa is not accepting pre-medical or pre-dental students from 
outside the state unless they are veterans who come from the states 
bordering Oklahoma. Other universities will accept students from 
neighboring states, or students within a limited geographical area 
adjacent to the state. 

Beyond regional barriers, a majority of the colleges and universities 
of the country have developed a priority list for entering students. 
The one most frequently adopted is this: veterans of the state; non- 
veterans living in the state; out-of-state veterans; out-of-state non- 
veterans, Thus, even where the university has not an actual rule 
that bars students from outside the state, the net result is the same. 
By the time the out-of-state student is reached on the priority list, 
the university is filled to capacity and registration is closed. 

In summary form, the survey shows these conditions to exist: 
thirty-three state universities will admit out-of-state students on 
an extremely limited and selective basis; eleven will not admit them 
at all; while three will accept them on nearly equal terms with 
students of their own states. 

Because of these limitations many students now find that getting 
into a college or university is exceedingly difficult. The state univer- 
sities in the past were able to absorb students who, for financial or 
other reasons, could not attend a private institution. For the time 
being, at any rate, the state universities no longer fill their traditional 
role. From the educational point of view, it is to be regretted that 
the state universities are forced to bar out-of-state students. The 
new policy may be necessary for the emergency period but it would 
appear unwise as long-range practice. The universities are aware of 
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the dangers that provincialism may bring to their institutions. The 
former policy of admitting all students on the basis of scholastic 


ability appears doomed for the present, but it is to be hoped that 
after the pressures are removed from the colleges, the former pro- 
cedures will be restored. 





II 


Paralleling the tremendous growth in the undergraduate colleges, 
the graduate and professional schools throughout the country are 
now experiencing the greatest enrollment boom in their history. 
Many of the graduate fields receive from five to ten times as many 
applications from qualified persons as can be accepted. Here again, 
as in the case of the state universities, students within the states 
receive first preference for graduate schools. If any vacancies exist 
after the local students are accommodated, out-of-state students will 
be adinitted. 

In the past it was not difficult to get into a professional or graduate 
school; that situation has drastically altered within the past year. 
Students who are seeking to take advanced degrees discover that the 
universities are filled and that long waiting lists exist. It is not 
unusual to hear of high-ranking college graduates, eminently qualified, 
who cannot continue with their education because of lack of graduate 
facilities. This is all the more distressing as the war stopped almost 
all graduate studies, and this country desperately needs men and 
women trained in advanced fields of learning. 

A survey of twenty leading American universities, conducted by 
this writer, shows how the number of candidates for graduate 
study has risen. Many of the schools report that they have two or 
three times as many graduate students enrolled as they had before 
the war. All of the universities indicate that they are forced to turn 
away competent men and women for lack of space. 

Nor do the colleges and universities foresee when conditions will 
improve. Most of the universities predict that the overcrowding will 
continue into the spring and then beyond for the next three or four 
years. They point out that thousands of veterans now in undergraduate 
Classes may continue their studies after they have completed their 
baccalaureate work. This is especially true of those veterans who will 
still have educational benefits under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

In addition, there is a backlog of college graduates wishing to 
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continue with graduate or professional work who have been unable 
to gain admittance. These students, it is expected, will compete for 
the available space. 

Although all of the professions are popular today, the greatest 
demands are made on the schools of medicine, dentistry and engi- 
neering. Schools of medicine have always had far more applicants 
than they couid accept. Now students are scrambling not only for the 
few openings in the medical schocls but also in schools of dentistry 
and to some extent, in engineering schools. 

Unlike the undergraduate colleges, the graduate and professional 
schools cannot expand enough to meet the heavy demands placed upon 
them. At best, they can increase their capacity to a limited extent only, 
even though they are resorting to all means to meet the emergency, 
More than in the undergraduate classroom, the students in professional 
schools need laboratories, specific research materials and other equip- 
ment that cannot be obtained overnight. Moreover, the universities 
insist that if they expand too rapidly they will lower their standards. 

For the most part the graduate and professional schools have state 
quotas, although not as severe as those found in the undergraduate 
divisions of the state universities. However, private institutions have 
no geographic limitations, but seek top-notch scholars regardless 
of their residence. 

One immediate result of the tremendous rush on the universities 
has been the raising of standards of admission. Because of their 
limited facilities, and because they have so many candidates from 
whom to choose, the universities have been able to raise their own 
academic requirements. 

Columbia University shows dramatically what is taking place in 
the graduate and professional schools of the country. Between 1940 
and 1945 the highest number of applicants for the Graduate Faculties 
was 1,550. A year ago it was 3,100. This year—1947—1it has passed 
the 6,000 mark. According to the Columbia admissions office, the 
number of applicants for graduate work will continue high until 
1952 and for professional school enrollment until 1950. The current 
graduate enrollment is 4,578; in 1940 it was 2,888. 

You can take almost any other university at random and find 
Columbia’s experience repeated. For example, the Graduate School 
and the Schools of Music, Fine Arts, Law, Medicine and Forestry 


at Yale University are receiving four times as many applications as in 
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pre-war years. Because it is difficult to expand classroom and lab- 
oratory facilities, Yale cannot accept all qualified students who apply. 
Officials at Yale expect that current conditions will continue from 
three to five years, probably until all the returning veterans who 
desire further education have been absorbed. 

Reporting a comparable development, Boston University indicates 
that the overcrowding in the graduate schools will continue for some 
time. With an enrollment of 25,000 students, both graduate and 
undergraduate—an all-time high—the university expects a 25 per 
cent increase for the 1947-48 school year. English, psychology and 
the natural sciences are crowded in the graduate division, while 
among professional schools the School of Medicine leads the rest 
in number of applications for space available. 

Typical of others, the University of Illinois reports that the greatest 
rush of students has taken place in these schools: medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, engineering, architecture and law. At the Ohio State 
University the Medical School is the most crowded, with the School 
of Dentistry in second place. This condition seems to be fairly general 
throughout the country; the schools of medicine and dentistry attract 
the most applicants. 

At the University of Chicago, where the graduate enrollment has 
just about doubled in the last five years, the students are flocking 
to the physical sciences. In the social science departments, political 
science and psychology are the most popular subjects. 

Confronted by a flood of applications, the University of Minnesota 
has raised its already high standards of admission. In addition to 
the School of Medicine, the university finds that students are seeking 
to enter such fields as psychology, business, chemistry and engineering. 
The highest total graduate enrollment for any previous academic year 
took place in 1940, when there were 2,751 students. During the 
1946-47 year the graduate school reached a mark of 3,481, while 
for the 1947-48 semester, the enrollment has gone beyond that record 
figure, 

Veterans make up a great majority of the graduate student body 
at Minnesota, as indeed at many other institutions. Dean Theodore C. 
Blegen of the graduate school reports that the veterans are doing 
work of high quality. The veterans are persistent and ambitious; the 
proportion of graduate students dropping out is less than it was in 
pfe-war years. 
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Typifying what is happening in the South, the University of 
Georgia reports that it now has a peak enrollment in the graduate 
division, up 30 per cent over pre-war levels. And on the West Coast, 
the University of Washington’s graduate school has increased from 
350 students four years ago to a current enrollment of more than 
1,600. 

During the war the graduate and professional schools of this 
country were virtually deserted. Many thoughtful educators and 
laymen recognized the dangers in discontinuing graduate training. 
That the graduate schools are now so popular speaks well for the 
vitality and flexibility of higher education. Although they face diffi- 
culties as a result of overcrowding, the universities are maintainin 
exceptionally high standards. That will redound to the benefit of the 
entire country. 

Both on the graduate and on the undergraduate levels, the colleges 
and universities are finding themselves flooded with candidates for 
admission. This will, of course, place an added strain on the admis- 
sions officers. However, it is to be hoped that the colleges will see 
in this quickened demand for entrance an opportunity so to expand 
their facilities that all qualified students can be admitted. The needs 
of the atomic age call for highly educated, intelligent men and 
women. Our democratic way of life is postulated on the theory that 
our citizens can make sound decisions. Accepting that thesis, the 
colleges and universities have a magnificient opportunity before 
them. They can help raise the educational levels that exist in this 
country. Not how many students can be rejected, but how many 
can be accepted, should be the philosophy behind our institutions 
of higher learning. 
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The Graduate Record Examinations 
K. W. VAUGHN 


HE Graduate Record Examination Project of the Carnegie Foun- 

dation for the Advancement of Teaching was inaugurated in 
1936. After two years of experimentation and research, a final form 
of the Examination was produced. Last year, two new types of tests 
were introduced into the series. Therefore, the title of this paper is 
09 misprint; there are now three Graduate Record Examinations. 


I 


As originally conceived, the Graduate Record Examination was 
appropriately named. The first examination was designed to provide 
objective measures of the college graduate’s scholastic record with 
respect to knowledge. Initiated by the graduate deans of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, the examination was constructed in 
collaboration with the undergraduate and graduate faculties of these 
universities. As a supplement to and substitute for the college record, 
the Examination was used as a record of the graduate’s scholastic 
preparation. In interpreting the word “graduate,”” however, it must 
be explained that the Examination was designed for the purposes 
of the graduate schools; consequently, the tests were adjusted to the 
abilities of first-year graduate students, and the content and emphasis 
of the tests were influenced, if not determined, by graduate faculties. 
These facts are well known to most of you, yet they must be under- 
stood and appreciated in relation to the development of the new 
types of tests which were constructed. 

The project was admittedly an experiment—on the part of the 
graduate schools as well as on the part of the Foundation. While 
the Examination Staff did not publish systematic studies of the results 
of the early experimentation, the co-operating graduate schools did 
conduct studies and the results were published under the auspices 
of the project. In general, the results obtained tended to inspire 
confidence in the use of the examinations for the selection of graduate 
and professional school students. As other graduate schools co- 
operated in continued experimentation, this confidence met no serious 
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reversals; it tended to increase as graduate faculties had an opportunity 
to study the results for their own institutions. 

Naturally it was desired to prepare as appropriate and precise a 
series of tests as could be developed. For the small group of institu- 
tions which originally co-operated in the project, the Examination 
was particularly appropriate and carefully constructed. In this sense, 
then, the Examination was as well designed and carried out as could 
be expected in view of the approach to measurement and the scope 
of experimentation. 

Without this emphasis upon quality of content and careful prepara- 
tion, it is doubtful whether the experiment could have succeeded, 
It is questionable, also, whether the deans of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, and their faculties, who later reviewed the test 
materials, would have placed in them as much confidence as they did 
during the period when the experiment was in its crucial stages. Yet 
in spite of this careful construction of the Examination, the approach 
to measurement decreed that the tests were not universally appropriate. 
By restricting the emphasis of the tests to knowledge alone, the 
curricular peculiarities of eastern liberal arts colleges were emphasized. 
Similar criticisms, mostly legitimate, were made. 

For a time it seemed that the conclusions of this experiment on 
any wide scale would be negative—positive only in those colleges 
whose curricular offerings paralleled those of the original co-operating 
universities. The practice of measuring the attainments of advanced 
college students by standardized tests received little or no wide-scale 
impetus before 1943. During the war, of course, graduate and pro- 
fessional schools were decimated. There were few students to be 
selected; diminished graduate faculties did not inquire systematically 
into the previous preparation of all applicants. Those graduate and 
professional schools which did make a serious effort to maintain 
standards during this difficult period, however, requested and brought 
into being the system of Examination Centers which now serves 
the Graduate Record Office. 

What seemed a failure in 1944 was in 1945 a budding success. 
At this vantage point two years later, the measurement of educational 
outcomes represents a movement in American higher education 
which appears to offer greater assistance in the solution of student 
personnel problems than at any time in the past. It is perhaps of more 
significance that college and university faculties are not only willing, 
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but in many cases eager, to obtain more dependable measures of the 
success of individual students than are provided by teachers’ marks. 
In this sense, at least, the Graduate Record Examination experiment 
has been successful. 


II 


In practice, Graduate Record Examination is a misnomer. Very 
early in the experiment, the Examination was administered widely 
to senior students in colleges of liberal arts for the purpose of 
evaluating the achievement of individuals and groups. Later a num- 
ber of colleges requested that it become available for use with 
sophomore classes for the purpose of measuring growth and develop- 
ment in general education during the last two years of college study. 
Thus new purposes were introduced; the original series of examina- 
tions remained unchanged. The Examination used in this manner 
could no longer be considered strictly as a substitute for the college 
record and the tests provided, constructed for one purpose, were 
being accepted and used for other purposes. I do not suggest that 
the test was seriously misused, but rather that it was used for purposes 
for which it was not particularly designed and for which it lacked the 
type of precision that is most desirable in any examination. In the 
absence of other standardized tests, the first form of the Examination 
offered at least one basis of evaluating the status and progress of 
classes of undergraduate students. While no serious harm was 
done, undergraduate colleges using the Examination for purposes 
of evaluating senior classes were using an instrument which empha- 
sized the educational values held by graduate schools. I suggest that 
the aims of undergraduate education include for certain students 
those fostered by the graduate and professional schools, but that, 
for some students at least, these goals do not represent a fair basis 
for evaluating the outcomes of 2 college education. 

As in the case of all experiments, the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion project must sometime be ended. More than two years ago, 
the Carnegie Foundation and Carnegie Corporation began to collect 
data and opinion as to the success of its experiment. One aspect of 
the matter is concrete. To obtain substantial evidence of the edu- 
cational climate with respect to the use of the Examination, the 
fee, formerly a nominal one, was increased to the point where with 
extensive use the routine services of the examinations office could 
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become virtually self-supporting. It was believed that, if the Ex. 
amination served a useful purpose, colleges and universities would 
be willing to pay for the services at a rate which would insure the 
continuance of the service and not require continued subsidy on 
the part of the Carnegie Corporation. The success of the Examination 
under these conditions is most promising. 

Most of you, of course, are aware of the fact that Dr. O. C. 
Carmichael, President of the Carnegie Foundation, has appointed 
a committee to review the merits and limitations of a consolidation 
of the principal non-profit testing agencies. Whatever the results 
of these deliberations, at least one fact now appears to be clear. 
Colleges and universities, graduate and professional schools, have 
come to realize and depend upon educational measurement as a useful 
tool, one whose possibilities on a national scale are still far from 
being realized. 

Ill 


Before discussing the two new types of tests of the Graduate 
Record Examination series, let us consider first certain guiding 
principles which should constitute the frame of reference for the 
Operations of any national examination service. 


1. A national examination agency should serve one or more definite 
purposes. It must meet at least one and preferably several needs 
in American education which are fairly universal. 

2. Examinations provided by the agency must be of the highest quality. 
These instruments should be so designed as to fulfill their function 
in a most efficient and dependable manner. 

3. The agency must command sufficient respect and confidence on the 
part of the scholars and leaders in the educational areas served to 
obtain the best co-operation, criticism, and advice on the develop- 
ment of tests and in the consideration of educational problems. 

4. The examination service must maintain continuous investigations of 
the area of education it serves, the effectiveness of its own tests for 
the purposes for which they are designed, and the extension of 
measurement techniques to related educational areas. 

5. The examination service must provide accurate, prompt, and efficient 
service where centralized scoring and reporting services are required. 
These must be accomplished in the most accurate manner and in 
the least possible time. 

6. The service must make provision for giving competent professional 
advice On measurement problems with respect to the tests it pro- 
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vides, and it must be prepared to describe their possibilities and 
limitations as compared with tests which are intended to serve the 
same or similar purposes. 

7. The examination service should provide a central agency which 
serves as an official clearing house of the records of individual stu- 
dents and as a resource for researches into educational problems. 

8. The examinations produced by the agency should be so designed and 
safeguarded that their contents and emphasis will not determine the 
direction of educational objectives in schools and colleges. National 
achievement examinations should be patterned after existing cur- 
ricula and used to ascertain whether or not expressed goals are 
being satisfactorily achieved on the part of individuals, schools, and 
groups of educational institutions. 

9, The examination program must be available to educational institu- 
tions and to individuals at a reasonable cost. Certainly, the cost in- 
volved should not prohibit participation on the part of institutions 
or eliminate deserving individuals from consideration. The fees, 
however, must provide sufficient funds to enable the examination 
service to accomplish all of its aims effectively. 

10. Finally, the examination agency should be controlled and its poli- 
cies determined by an impartial board of recognized educators re- 
presenting the area or several areas served by the agency. 


In keeping with the purpose of this paper, only the first two of 
these criteria will be discussed further, and I shall deal only with 
certain major considerations involved in these principles. 


IV 


There is abundant evidence of several needs in higher education 
for a national examination service which can provide examinations 
designed to fulfill these functions: 


1. to aid in the selection of graduate and professional school candidates ; 

2. to provide a more objective basis of evaluating the outcomes of gen- 
eral education at the college level; and 

3. to provide a basis for determining the extent and nature of the 
growth and development of the student’s general educational back- 
ground and achievement as he progresses through the college. 


Some evidence of the need for examinations at this level is reflected 
in the number of students tested by the Graduate Record Office 
during the past two and one-half years. In 1944-45, the Examination 
was administered to 6,446 advanced college students. In 1946, a 
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total of 23,143 students took the Examination. During the present 
fiscal year, ending July 1 next, it is estimated that approximately 
50,000 students will take the Examination. Estimates in this respect 
may be conservative. One of the most recent orders of test materials 
from a single university was for 3,000 copies. One institution will 
test in a university-wide program involving only senior and sopho- 
more students approximately one-half as many students as were 
tested during the entire year of 1944-45. 

University examination services are, of course, developing rapidly, 
The university which has sufficient funds stands in a position to be 
able to determine for itself certain aspects of its own effectiveness 
much more satisfactorily than is possible through a national examina- 
tion service. It is interesting to note, however, that some of the 
strongest advocates of the Graduate Record Examinations are to 
be found in universities which have a well-developed examination 
service. The preparation of a standardized examination suitable for 
the purposes of measuring the outcomes of college education is an 
extraordinarily expensive and time-consuming task. Furthermore, few 
universities are in a position to conduct national testing programs 
to prepare norms and determine educational levels. It appears, there- 
fore, that national testing agencies such as the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Graduate Record Office, and the Co-operative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education do serve needs 
in higher education and will be successful in proportion to the 
extent to which they are able to conform to the principles outlined 


above. 
Vv 


The essential features of any examination service are, of course, 
the tests and examinations provided. Without good examinations 
as the principal capital, no examination service can render to educa- 
tion its due, even though the agency may prosper financially. In my 
Opinion, it is the first obligation of the professional staff of an ex- 
amination service to insure high quality in its examination product. 
For this reason, the staff of the Graduate Record Office is the greatest 
critic of its own examinations. Because of shortcomings in our tests 
with which we are best familiar, we are making efforts to improve 
each test in the Graduate Record Examination series. 

While it is nowhere expressed concretely in the record, the purpose 
of the original Graduate Record Examination was undoubtedly that 
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of providing a basis of predicting success in graduate and professional 
schools. To accomplish this purpose, a series of tests in broad areas 
of subject matter, comprising the principal fields of undergraduate 
study, and a series of advanced tests in specialized areas, were con- 
structed. The assumption underlying this basic plan is undoubtedly 
sound. It was adopted in the light of the facts that the undergraduate 
college record often presents little or no possibility of obtaining 
comparable measures of the student’s status at the end of college, 
that his marks are not dependable, and that test results might 
provide a more reliable measure of the student's general development 
and his achievement in the area of specialization than would other- 
wise be available. 

In measurement problems concerned with the future success of 
students, we are sometimes not so much concerned with looking 
backward as we are with looking forward. That is to say, however 
reliable the student’s previous college preparation may be, this 
preparation may not represent general maturity which is necessary 
to advanced study. It may not reveal the specifics which are most 
essential in graduate study. Therefore, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it is possible to construct a shorter examination whose purpose 
is to predict success in the graduate and professional school. We 
may be able, for example, to disregard subject fields and to prepare 
a composite test which would be made up of questions measuring 
those particular abilities which are most crucial in graduate study. 

If, on the other hand, we are concerned with the measurement of 
educational growth and development in the undergraduate college, 
and recognize the fact that a large proportion of college students 
do not expect to go on to advanced study, then we must provide for 
measuring outcomes of college study which are not necessarily those 
deemed most important by the graduate school. 

We have thus arrived at the point where we have two distinct 
general purposes and, since these purposes may not be identical 
from the measurement standpoint, the Graduate Record Office has 
constructed a series of Tests of General Education and a Graduate 
Aptitude Test. These tests are designed to be used in conjunction 
with the Advanced Test series of achievement examinations in 
specialized fields of study. 

Measuring the outcomes of general education at the college level 
is a very difficult problem. In the first place, there are as yet few 
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well-defined patterns of undergraduate study previous to the period 
of specialization; and furthermore, where programs are well-de- 
veloped there is often little agreement. Thirdly, one must rely almost 
entirely upon expert opinion for criteria of validity. 

It is believed that programs of general education are of such 
diverse character that the ordinary type of achievement test will not 
produce satisfactory measurement in a national testing program. This 
was our principal criticism of the original form of the examination 
as supplied in all types of undergraduate colleges. Based primarily 
upon subject matter, the traditional achievement examination pro- 
duces weird results—too frequently inexplicable. A general achieve- 
ment test for use in a national testing program either on the college 
or secondary school level finds this approach inadequate. A second 
approach which has been employed in a limited number of achieve. 
ment examinations is that of organizing the tests around the objectives 
of instruction in the field without systematic regard to the subject 
matter presented for the purpose of realizing these objectives. The 
new Tests of General Education in the series employ a modification 
of each of these approaches to the measurement of general achieve- 
ment; that is, both objectives of instruction and the general areas 
of subject matter common to them are considered. 

By dealing with fundamental problems the tests in this series 
are intended to measure general achievement. The principal emphasis 
is concerned with the individual’s ability to comprehend exactly, to 
think clearly in terms of specific problems and ideas and to evaluate 
critically. These tests are free, for the most part, of the demand for 
remote and detailed information. 

This does not mean that informational background or knowledge 
is unimportant or that it has not been systematically sampled in the 
Tests of General Education. These tests hold the student responsible 
for a very extensive and substantial background in the various fields 
of knowledge. The student is required to draw upon this background 
repeatedly but the knowledge required is concerned with important 
concepts, principles, and ideas rather than with isolated and descriptive 
facts. Furthermore, it is recognized that students acquire an important 
fraction of their knowledge and ability to deal with knowledge on 
their own motivation quite apart from formal class work. These 
tests, therefore, seek to derive an index of achievement which reflects 
not only the personal differential required in formal study, but also 
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the increments that arise from intelligent observation, discriminating 
general reading, and other methods of self-education as well. 

By concerning itself with knowledge exclusively and testing for 
the recall of precise information, the orginal form of the Examina- 
tion did not provide adequate measures of the ultimate objectives 
of college study. The college educator is ordinarily less concerned 
with a multitude of details than he is with the indispensable facts 
and relationships in the structure of knowledge. He seeks to develop 
in students the power to grasp important concepts and to employ 
trustworthy methods of work. He looks for ability to understand 
the meaning and significance of new situations, to think through 
new problems, and to evaluate them critically. In measuring the 
ultimate objectives of the educational process at any level, the tests 
employed must provide ample opportunity for the student to demon- 
strate his ability to use the knowledge he has acquired. In this respect 
the new Tests of General Education represent an important improve- 
ment over the first series of Profile Tests. 

In the opinion of the co-operating committees this series of tests 
can be used for the following purposes: 

1. to appraise students’ achievement in broad general areas of study; 

2. to provide a more adequate basis for the educational and vocational 

guidance of sophomore, junior, and senior college students ; 

3. to assist in the admission to and the appropriate placement in a 

program of general education of those students who transfer from 


One institution to another ; 
4, to assist in adapting instruction in general education to particular 


student needs; 
5. to provide a trustworthy basis for studies of educational growth and 


maturation as students proceed through the colleges; and 
6. to provide an important basis whereon the institution may appraise 
in a general manner its own effectiveness in relation to established 


goals. 

It cannot reasonably be expected, however, that a series of tests 
designed to meet these needs in higher education can also be expected 
to predict success in the graduate school in the most efficient and 
precise manner. 





VI 


It may be possible to accomplish the second general purpose of 
the Graduate Record Examination—that of predicting success in 
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graduate and professional school study—efficiently and effectively 
by a highly reliable test of general ability used in conjunction with 
a searching achievement test in the field of specialized study. Certainly, 
the total amount of testing time required can be reduced materially, 
and a vigorous policy of item selection can produce unusually high 
reliability. 

Developed during 1945-46, the Graduate and Professional Apti- 
tude Test is intended to provide differential measures of general 
scholastic ability. This test was first administered on a trial basis 
to approximately 3,000 first-semester graduate students, and, on 
the basis of this administration, a second form was constructed. This 
revised form was used first on a national scale in the Association 
of American Medical Colleges testing program on January 11 of 
this year. 

The general scholastic ability section of the Graduate Aptitude 
Test includes two tests—Verbal Ability and Quantitative Ability. 
Six scores are derived from this section: four verbal scores—scientific, 
social, humanistic, and composite; one quantitative score; and an Index 
of General Ability. These scores are to used in conjunction with the 
score obtained from the Advanced Test selected by the student. 

The Graduate Aptitude Test is designed particularly for prospective 
graduate and professional school applicants, and for matriculants, 
The scaled-score system provided with this test will be based on 
the performance of first-year graduate students admitted to candidacy 
for an advanced degree in a carefully chosen, representative sample 
of graduate colleges and professional schools. 

Although the Graduate Aptitude Test will be available in final form 
after August 1, 1947, its use will still be experimental in character. 
The further refinement of the tests will be based on researches con- 
ducted in a number of co-operating graduate and professional schools 
—researches which will be designed to determine its value fot 
predicting the academic success of various groups of graduate stu- 
dents. These researches will serve also as a basis for further develop- 
ment and refinement of the Test. 


VII 


In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that we maintain a 
practical attitude toward the tests developed in the Graduate Record 
Examination series. We are approaching all of our problems of test 
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improvement and refinement by research methods and as rapidly 
as time and funds permit. We feel obligated, however, to supply 
our services and assist with the many problems now confronting 
all phases of higher education. We are dissatisfied with our tests, 
and this dissatisfaction, we believe, will result in their improvement. 

Finally, the Graduate Record Office represents a conservative 
position with respect to the use of test results. However well refined, 
however carefully validated, tests are but one tool with which the 
educator works. All of the Graduate Record Examinations, and any 
of the other tests prepared and used in our testing projects, can be 
of some assistance at various stages in higher education. None of 
these tests, however, can reduce the task of student appraisal to a 
routine business. 








Federal Assistance to Colleges for Veterans 


ERNEST V. HOLLIs 


A THE end of 1946 the Federal Government had contributed 
approximately $1,000,000,000 to the capital expenditures 
which colleges and universities are making for facilities required 
to provide education for veterans and other students. This type of 
aid may reach two billion dollars before war surplus educational 
materials are exhausted. Moreover, Federal agencies are now pro- 
viding funds to help colleges meet the increased cost of operation 
due to the enrollment of veterans, which by 1955 will exceed 
$1,000,000,000. These three billion dollars in funds and facilities 
do not include assistance given to precollegiate schools. 

The three billion dollar estimate of course is not from Budget 
Bureau or from General Accounting Office figures but it is more than 
the guess of an individual. It was arrived at from informal estimates 
made by responsible officials in Federal agencies that are participating 
in higher education programs which directly or indirectly contribute 
to the education and training of veterans. When the aid was indirect 
these officials of course did not always know what part of a grant 
should be credited to veterans attending a college. There was also 
uncertainty as to the actual value of war surplus materials but such 
facilities were credited at either salvage value or fair cash value as 
determined by the War Assets Administration. 

In providing these huge amounts of aid the Federal Government 
is merely helping to alleviate a condition created by the enactment 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Under the stimulus of this 
law, a majority of the colleges have doubled the enrollment for which 
they were built and stafied. This has p’ .ced an unprecedented strain 
on their available resources and on their normal sources of support. 
Today one person in each seventy of our 140 million population 
is enrolled in the 1,700 colleges of the country, and more than half 
of them are veterans. 

The remainder of this paper is devoted to a series of sketches which 
provide information on the nature and amount of aid that has been 
and is being provided by several Federal agencies to colleges for the 
benefit of veterans. A million veterans are now living and studying, 
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in part, under the same roofs that sheltered them while they were in 
the armed services. 


DIRECT ARMY-NAVY AID 


The Army spent in excess of $15,000,000 for training facilities at 
400 colleges, and through resale to them for nominal sums contributed 
approximately $11,000,000 worth of facilities that are now being 
used by veterans and other students. On over 200 college campuses 
the Navy spent $12,000,000 for facilities which it disposed of to the 
institutions for approximately two million dollars—the actual figures 
on 148 V-12 units show a cost of $5,600,000 and a resale to the 
colleges for a scant one million dollars. At one small State university, 
to be more specific, for an indoctrination center the Navy spent 
$90,000 in renovating a permanent structure, built and equipped a 
temporary structure that doubled the cafeteria facilities of the univer- 
sity, added an officer’s mess that is now used as a faculty dining room, 
and erected another temporary structure that is now being used by 
the university as a warehouse. Altogether these facilities cost the 
government over $200,000 and were returned to the university for 
$10,000. It is of course admitted that all colleges did not fare so well. 

Officials of colleges that had armed service training programs will 
now admit to friends, “‘off the record,” that in one way or another 
their institutions managed to ‘‘salvage’’ considerable net profit from 
operating armed service training programs. A pool of informed 
guesses places the aggregate of these ‘‘profits” at $8,000,000. Much of 
it is now being used to provide education for veterans. 

In terminating or renegotiating wartime Army and Navy research 
contracts, it is estimated that universities acquired at nominal costs 
scientific equipment and supplies worth $6,000,000. This indirect 
source of aid to veterans has been greatly augmented by current re- 
search contracts which the Army and Navy are making with colleges 
and universities. The Army research program has over 400 contracts 
in force in 88 colleges. They average two years in length and call for 
an expenditure of $26,000,000. For similar purposes, the Navy has 
in force 365 research contracts, in 81 institutions, which amount to 
$15,500,000. 

Colleges are also receiving valuable indirect aid to veterans’ educa- 
tion from Army and Navy Reserve Officers Training Corps programs. 
The Army ROTC annual budget for 137 four-year college units and 
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88 junior units is $24,500,000. The Navy has 52 ROTC units and an 
annual budget of $19,000,000. Veterans benefit from the two pro- 
grams to the extent of perhaps $7,000,000. 

Both the Army and the Navy provide critically needed facilities for 
veterans through permitting colleges to use establishments which are 
in excess of their present needs but which they do not expect to de- 
clare surplus for WAA disposal. The Army, for example, has given 
Massachusetts Agricultural College a permit to use Fort Devens, the 
Navy permits the University of Oklahoma to use a facility it owns in 
Norman, and the Coast Guard and Maritime Service have given the 
University of Connecticut the use of Fort Trumbull. Frequently a col- 
lege may ask to use only a section of a military post, as is illustrated by 
the arrangement between the University of Utah and Army’s Fort 
Douglas in Salt Lake City. If the contribution of all such facilities is 
estimated at lease value and it is presumed that the land, buildings, and 
equipment will be used throughout the educational emergency, the 
amount is certain to be in excess of $8,000,000. 

The Army and Navy are authorized to donate certain categories of 
equipment to educational institutions when supplies are in excess of 
their needs. In order to secure a broad and equitable distribution, these 
donations are made through a State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property in keeping with a plan devised and facilitated by represen- 
tatives of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Through this program, 
which is open to all schools and which is not limited to needs occa- 
sioned by providing education for veterans, colleges have received 
educational facilities which, by the fair value price standards of WAA, 
at the end of 1946 amounted to $36,000,000. It is expected that one 
hundred million dollars worth of facilities will be donated to colleges 
through this channel in 1947. 


VETERANS SHARE IN MISCELLANEOUS FEDERAL AID 


More veterans are enrolled in land-grant colleges (often parts of 
State universities) than in any other type of college. They of course 
benefit from Federal funds appropriated to these colleges. In addition 
to the land grants to each state and to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, the Congress appropriates to these colleges for unrestricted en- 
dowment and current support over $5,000,000 each year. It also pro- 
vides over $7,000,000 per year for experiment station work and 
$23,000,000 per year for extension work. Perhaps seven of the thirty- 
five million dollars can properly be credited as being used, indirectly 
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but essentially, to provide a program of education for veterans. 

The land-grant colleges and a few other colleges also receive 
$2,000,000 for training teachers in vocational agriculture, home 
economics, trades and industries, and distributive occupations. Perhaps 
half of the sum is used to educate veterans who are returning to or 
entering teaching in the vocational fields named. 

Most of the $3,000,000 worth of equipment that was purchased 
with Federal funds for colleges participating in the Engineering, 
Science, Management War Training Program administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education for training war workers is still in use and 
is contributing to the education of veterans. They are also beneficiaries 
of approximately $5,000,000 of the $13,000,000 appropriated an- 
nually by the Congress for the general educational purposes of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
District of Columbia, and Howard University. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION AID TO COLLEGES 


Through payments for tuition or other forms of instructional costs, 
the Veterans Administration is contributing more cash to college 
budgets than all other Federal agencies combined. For the fiscal year 
of 1946 the Division of Education and Vocational Rehabilitation dis- 
bursed $401,670,000 to and for veterans who are attending college. 
This sum was distributed as follows: subsistence payments to veterans 
$356,000,000; tuition $33,200,000; equipment and _ supplies 
$6,300,000; counseling activities $6,170,000. These figures of course 
do not include the cost of administering the program. From the enact- 
ment of Public Law 346 and Public Law 16 to the end of 1946 this 
Division had disbursed $1,547,000,000 for the education of veterans 
in colleges, schools, and on-the-job training. 

The Division of Education and Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Veterans Administration at the end of January 1947 was providing 
education and training to approximately 2,400,000 veterans. Of this 
total 1,100,000 were enrolled in institutions of higher education, 
600,000 in pre-collegiate educational institutions, and 700,000 in on- 
the-job and related training programs. 


COLLEGE AID FROM WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


As the chief disposal agency for war surplus property, the War 
Assets Administration has provided assistance to colleges both di- 
rectly and through a number of subsidiary disposal agencies. When 
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WAA became convinced that the disposal of surplus educational 
property is a complex professional task, it financed and authorized 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education to administer a Surplus Property 
Utilization Unit to act as its agent. The unit serves individual schools 
and colleges through a State Educational Agency for Surplus Property, 

Surplus property was sold to educational institutions at a 40 per 
cent discount from the value placed upon it by WAA. More recently, 
discounts have been increased so that many categories of equipment 
are now available to schools and colleges at five per cent of WAA 
prices. Colleges are estimated to have received through the discount 
channel personal property worth $45,000,000 more than they paid 
for it. 

New colleges have been created and now operate at former military 
and industrial establishments made available by WAA. For example, 
the Associated Colleges of Upper New York now operate facilities 
for 10,000 students on three campuses. This venture uses land, 
buildings, and equipment at Plattsburg Barracks, Rhoades General 
Hospital at Utica, and the Naval Training Station at Sampson. Far- 
ragut College and Technical Institute in northern Idaho is using 
the former Naval Training Station at Farragut, Idaho, as a non-profit 
private college. The American Institute for Foreign Trade at Phoenix, 
Arizona, attended almost wholly by veterans, is a third example of 
an entirely new college whose $1,000,000 physical plant was trans- 
ferred to a non-profit board of trustees by the War Assets Administra- 
tion. 

Existing colleges have added new campuses through WAA 
transfers and use permits. Examples from a long list include Hunter 
Field at Savannah to the University of Georgia, Worthington General 
Hospital at Tuscaloosa to the University of Alabama, the Bendix 
Aviation Plant at Philadelphia to Temple University, Laurinburg- 
Maxton Army Air Field in North Carolina to Presbyterian Junior 
College, Glennon General Hospital at Okmulgee to Oklahoma A & M 
College, Mayo General Hospital at Galesburg to the University of 
Illinois, and Dibble General Hospital at Menlo Park to Stanford 
University. Nearby ordnance plants are being used on lease or 
permanent transfer by Mississippi State College, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Texas Technological College, Texas A & M 
College, the University of Wisconsin, Iowa State College, and the 
University of Minnesota. 
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It is of course difficult to arrive at a dollar value for Federal 
real property, of which the above listings are examples, given or 
leased to colleges. At the values set by WAA appraisers as a pre- 
liminary to offering the property for sale, the aggregate worth of 
real property given the colleges “for keeps’ is approximately 
$380,000,000. It is even more difficult to place a dollar value on 
facilities leased at nominal cost for temporary use. Nevertheless, 
if one assumes that the leased facilities will be used by the colleges 
for four years and that the annual rent should be estimated at three 
per cent of WAA sale value, the Federal contribution to colleges 
from leased property would approximate $36,500,000. 


FPHA HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


To aid colleges in meeting the unprecedented strain on student 
housing facilities, especially for married veterans, the Congress, in 
December 1945, made the first of two appropriations to the Federal 
Public Housing Authority for use in providing temporary housing 
for veterans and their families. Approximately $178,000,000 of the 
$445,000,000 appropriated was allocated for use at educational 
institutions. The law required Federal owning and disposal agencies 
to transfer buildings and equipment to FPHA without cost, thus 
permitting the entire appropriation to be used in dismantling, re- 
moving, and reerecting structures. 

At the end of February 1947, FPHA had firm contracts to 
complete 95,456 accommodations. It had completed 73,211 accom- 
modations and had 22,245 under construction. Of the completed 
accommodations 31,949 are family type apartments and 35,410 
are dormitory rooms. These accommodations and equipment cost 
the government approximately $300,000,000. If the value to colleges 
is placed at 20 cents on the dollar, the contribution of buildings 
and equipment amounts to $60,000,000, to which must be added 
$178,000,000 and more required for removal and reconstruction. 
Moreover, FPHA transferred title to 33,500 other accommodations 
valued at $1,000,000 which colleges moved and reconstructed at 
their own expense. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES UNDER P. L. 697 


In order further to facilitate the provision of educational facilities 
for veterans attending schools and colleges, the Congress in August 
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1946 enacted Public Law 697. The Act authorizes the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to determine, upon request from an edu- 
cational institution, whether there exists or impends an acute shortage 
of educational facilities required for persons engaged in a program 
of education under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. When the 
Commissioner’s representative makes a Finding of Need for buildings 
and equipment, the Bureau of Community Facilities of the Federal 
Works Agency is authorized to fill it when and as facilities are trans- 
ferred to it by the War Assets Administration. Congress has authorized 
FW/A to spend $100,000,000 for the purposes of the Act and has ap- 
propriated $80,000,000 of the sum for immediate use. 

Steps have been taken to insure a rapid and equitable distribution 
of facilities to educational institutions in each State. The $80,000,000 
appropriation has been allotted according to the ratio the veterans 
of a state bore to the total number of veterans in the United States, 
Administration has been decentralized through placing in each of 
the nine division offices of the Federal Works Agency an educational 
staff qualified and authorized to determine need. This arrangement 
permits school and college officials to deal face to face with responsible 
U. S. Office of Education representatives and the FWA staff which 
has immediate responsibility for supplying facilities for which a 
need has been established. 

On September 26, 1947, the Veterans Educational Facilities Program 
had been operating for approximately twelve months. It had received 
justifications of need from 1,830 schools and colleges for 34,440,681 
square feet of floor space, and for large quantities of more than twenty 
million items of equipment. Representatives of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education had determined that an acute shortage existed for 
21,625,979 square feet of floor space and for most of the equipment 
requested. To meet this need, the Bureau of Community Facilities 
of the Federal Works Agency had acquired from WAA without 
cost 8173 buildings having more than 27 million square feet of 
space and all of the usable educational equipment then available. 
The WAA fair value on the buildings is $55,000,000, and on the 
equipment is $55,000,000. 

Table I shows for the United States and for each state how 
$74,191,841 of the eighty million dollar appropriation for Public Law 
697 has been allocated for buildings and equipment, as of September 
26, 1947, 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO COLLEGES FOR VETERANS 








FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
U. S. Office of Education 


TABLE I 


REPORT ON STATUS OF VETERANS EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
PROGRAM AS OF SEPTEMBER 26, 1947 

















College Statements USOE Findings FWA Allocations 
of Need of Need of Funds 
FWA 4 
Division an 
State _ Sq. Feet of beng Sq. Feet of | Num- Amouce 
ceived | Floor Space | ceive | Floor Space | ber 
Untrep STATES 1,830 | 34,440,681 | 1,799 | 21,625,979 | 1,536 | $74,191,841 
Division 1 252 | 3,873,073 | 243 | 2,743,888 | 209] 11,576,020 
Connecticut 20 285,658 18 179,295 14 1,005,100 
Maine 8 107,691 8 92,342 8 810,000 
Massachusetts 54 919,929 50 720,727 41 2, 331,600 
New Hampshire 8 129, $40 8 108, 120 8 375 ,000 
New Jersey 32 677,516 32 349,704 25 1,571,500 
New York 104 | 1,534,477] 102] 1,089,896 94] 4,424,900 
Rhode Island 7 112,825 6 97,325 6 521,000 
Vermont 19 105,437 19 106, 479 13 536,920 
Division 2 254 | 4,147,503 | 255 | 2,348,700} 197] 12,277,612 
Delaware 4 86,200 4 33,400 3 183,000 
Dist. of Columbia 10 235,240 10 193, 500 9 935,260 
Maryland 16 380, 482 17 223,000 15 1,326,674 
Ohio 67 1,062,960 67 664, 800 52 3,928,349 
Pennsylvania IOI | 1,533,922 IOI 120,450 76 3,663,529 
Virginia 33 446,288 33 318,050 26 1,115,800 
West Virginia 23 402,411 23 195,500 16 1,125,000 
Division 3 258 | 6,309,027 255 | 3,772,248 245 9,867,292 
Alabama 27 820,219 27 420,150 27 1,376,924 
Florida 28 817,541 28 637,182 25 1,470, 483 
Georgia 54} 1,470,826 54 789,012 54 2,261,722 
Mississippi 30 904,983 30 486,850 30 1,411,614 
North Carolina 42 902, 345 40 532,684 38 940,857 
South Carolina 31 467,727 30 312,620 28 887,114 
Tennessee 46 925, 386 46 5935750 43 1,518,578 
Division 4 249 3,505,912 247 2,010, 487 213 11,601,620 
Illinois 69 748,853 68 427,677 66 | 2,937,690 
Indiana 35 555,003 35 370,616 35 2,575,800 
Kentucky 56 618, 286 56 418,151 28 1,457,990 
Michigan 38 | 1,166,357 37 467, 418 35 | 2,503,300 
Wisconsin 51 417,413 51 326, 625 49 2,126,840 
Division § 198 | 3,259,222 195 | 1,592,810 157 7,495,000 
lowa 36| 693,366] 36) 351,950] 30] 1,356,050 
Kansas 37 379,446 36 236,140 32 1,195,400 
Minnesota 4I 799, 283 40 398, 550 25 2,160,600 
Missouri 39 937, 109 39 328,670 33 1,660,950 
Nebraska 19 232,027 18 143,000 15 685,000 
North Dakota 13 98,750 13 48,200 II 150,000 
South Dakota 13 119,241 13 86,300 11 287,000 
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TABLE I—Continued 
College Statements {| USOE Findings FWA Allocations 
of Need of Need of Funds 
FWA 
Division and 
State —_ Sq. Feet of = I Sq. Feet of | Num- Amos 
ceived | Floor Space | ceived | Floor Space | ber ( 
Division 6 199 | 5,307,771 | 107] 3,408,152 | 159] 9,628,040 Ww. 

Arkansas 23 159,029 22 343,188 20 1,220,530 

Louisiana 24 890,734 24 491, 880 23 1,511,530 TO 

Oklahoma 33 853,559 33 649,177 24 1,566,760 ps 

Texas 119 | 2,804,449} 118] 1,923,907 92 5»329,220 of 

DIvIsIONn 7 237 4,107,422 204 2,869,029 170 6,029,340 th 

Arizona 26 411,457 26 305, 800 21 306, 595 

California 186 | 3,647,665 173 | 2,517,429 145 5,631,095 we 

Hawaii 2 36, 500 2 34,000 I 18,950 tic 

Nevada 3 11,800 3 11,800 3 72,700 Vv 

( 
Division 8 155 | 1,984,715 155 | 1,529,242 143 3,104,020 ad 

Alaska 3 48, 300 3 35,100 3 29,000 

Idaho 23 209, 875 23 180,850 22 351,750 Jay 

Montana 16 251,720 16 236,826 14 384,500 

Oregon 55 $20, 448 55 407,600} 50 961, 651 ) 

Washington 58 154,372 58 668 , 866 54 1,377,119 Hi 

Diviston 9 40 | 1,989,436 40 | 1,290,623 35 2,177,307 ye 

Colorado 18 642,947 18 379,834 15 1,066,597 fre 

New Mexico 8 503,300 8 220,650 8 406, 400 hi 

Utah 12 797,439 12 645,039 10 5°72, 400 , if 

Wyoming 2 45,750 2 45,100 2 132,000 ins 

Puerto Rico 7 156,000 7 60, 800 7 435,500 a 
ot 
Vircin I one I ~~ o* 
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Student Personnel Problems* 


KENNETH LITTLE 


NE YEAR ago we met here to take part in a National Conference 
O on the Education of Veterans. We tried to predict the demands 
which would be made for housing, teaching personnel, and class- 
room and laboratory facilities during the current year. We tried to 
psychoanalyze the veteran in order to build counseling programs 
and personnel services which would match his need. We considered 
the courses cf study and curricula in terms of what we imagined 
would be his wishes and needs. We discussed plans for the administra- 
tion of the business affairs of: the veteran in relationships with the 
Veterans Administration. We shared anxieties about the financial 
adequacy of educational institutions to handle the problems which 
lay ahead. 

Today we are met in a National Conference on the Problems of 
Higher Education. It is significant that, within the space of one short 
year, and only eighteen months after V-J Day, our focus has shifted 
from the educational problems of the veteran to the problems of 
higher education itself. The rapid reconversion of our educational 
institutions from war training programs to peace-time educational 
pursuits has been just as dramatic as was our country’s mobilization 
for the war effort. At this conference we shall be able to approach 
our problems with more facts and less fancy, more experience and 
less conjecture. I do not suggest that our problems all lie behind 
us; nor do I imply that all of the special problems of students who 
are veterans have been solved. I simply report that educators every- 
where are now considering the more general problem of devising 
programs and systems of higher education which comprehend the 
educational demands not only of veterans, but of all citizens, young 
and old, and in all walks and trades of life. 

I shall discuss some of the characteristics of the current and 
future student population; some of the services provided by colleges 
and universities for the admission and counseling of those students; 
and some general problems affecting student welfare. 

A cross-sectional picture of the typical student body now attending 





* Address delivered before the N.E.A. Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
March 31, 1947. 
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a co-educational state-supported institution looks something like this; 

The size of the student body has increased at least 50 per cent, 
Men outnumber women 2.5 or 3.5 to 1, even though the number 
of women has increased from 25 to 30 per cent since 1940. About 
65 per cent of the student body are veterans of World War II. These 
veterans compose about 85 per cent of all men students. The fresh- 
man and sophomore classes are extremely crowded. Almost 70 per 
cent of the undergraduate students are in their first two years of 
work. The students who are veterans average about 23 years of 
age. One-third of these veterans are married; and one-third of the 
married veterans have one or more children. The students who are not 
veterans represent one-third of the student body, and average about 
nineteen years of age. 

From one-fourth to one-third of the students are living in emergengy- 
type housing—in trailer colonies, reconverted military or government 
bases, hastily erected temporary housing units, or in makeshift and 
crowded accommodations in the basements or attics of private homes. 
Others are commuting daily from homes 25 to 50 miles distant 
from the campus. 

The veterans are spending from $40 to $65 per month in excess 
of their subsistence allowance. The “nest eggs’ which they have 
acquired are fast being eaten away by a continuing rise in the cost 
of living. 

Despite handicap and sacrifice, these students have in general 
persisted in their college attendance, and are making above average 
scholastic records. Many college faculty members report that this is 
the best student body they have known. 

One significant change in this picture will begin to be felt next 
fall. For the first time in about seven years, the young men who 
graduate from high schools will be permitted to elect a college 
career without thought of possible induction into the armed services. 
This fact will cause a marked rise in the proportion of non-veteran 
students. There will thus be two sizeable groups of men differing 
about five years in age, and differing much more in maturity, ex- 
perience, and background. Careful observation and recording of 
this naturally arranged educational experiment may yield many 
significant facts about the motivation of learning, and types of 
curriculum at the college level. 

This year’s high school graduating class, particularly the young 
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men, have been called America’s “forgotten children.” These boys 
will bump into veterans’ preferences and priorities for admission, 
for chances for self-support if admitted, and for employment when 
they are graduated. The problems of these young people, as well 
as of the veterans, need consideration today. 

If the question is asked, “Have the colleges been able to care for 
the veterans who wanted to go to college?’’, the answer appears on 
the surface to be, ‘‘So far, yes!’ One year ago it was predicted that 
from 9 to 11 per cent of the discharged veterans would enter 
institutions of higher learning. This prediction was good. There 
remains, however, a considerable gap between the number of veterans 
who have been certified for educational benefits and the number 
actually using the benefits. In the State of Wisconsin, for example, 
39 per cent of the discharged veterans have been issued certificates 
of entitlement to educational benefits. Only one-fourth of those who 
have certificates, or one-tenth of the discharged veterans, are using 
their benefits in institutions of college level. The probability that 
the large potential enrollment represented by those not yet using 
their certificates will materialize, diminishes with time. A radical 
change in the economic picture involving increased unemployment, 
however, might easily release a new flood of enrollments. 

To say that the colleges have been able to meet the demand 
neglects the fact that many students have had to shift their educational 
plans from courses which they wanted to the courses which could 
be obtained at the schools which they could attend. The intent that 
veterans could choose their schools and courses has not been fulfilled; 
and most courses in most schools are being carried on with inadequate 
classroom, library, and laboratory facilities, with inexperienced teach- 
ing personnel, and with other unfortunate accompaniments of mass 
instruction. 

What lies ahead? 

From information available now, the number of new veterans 
expected to enroll is comparatively small. My information suggests 
that the total number of veterans enrolled in colleges and universities 
will increase 10 per cent between now and March 1948. Thereafter, 
the veteran enrollments will gradually decline. Enrollments in colleges 
and universities, however, will be considerably larger next year. 
The major reasons for this increase are: (1) During the current 
year about three-fourths of the veteran students are concentrated 
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in the freshman and sophomore years. The junior and senior years 
are about pre-war size. As the wave of veteran students moves to 
the upper classes, with large numbers of newly entering students, 
total enrollments must increase. (2) The tremendous influx of vet- 
erans has been so dramatic that the rapid upturn in non-veteran en- 
rollments has been over-shadowed. The enrollment of women from 
Wisconsin homes at the University of Wisconsin has increased 50 
per cent between the fall of 1940 and the fall of 1946. This increased 
number of women is coming from all counties of the state in a 
proportion relative to county populations. Next fall, we expect to see 
a similar increase in the number of Wisconsin men attending the 
University. National figures show a 30 per cent increase in attendance 
by women, and studies of the expressed intentions of high school 
graduates show that year by year higher percentages are including 
college attendance in their educational plans. 

All evidence suggests that college and university enrollments, 
within the next ten to fifteen years, will permanently approximate 
the enrollments of the current year. The size of enrollment is a 
function of the geographic nearness and economic possibility. If 
college level opportunities are provided in more and more com- 
munities, the enrollments will greatly expand. Dire economic condi- 
tions nationally would reduce college attendance nationally. But the 
long-time trend is definitely clear. More people are wanting more 
and better education. The more people receive higher education, the 
more people will ask for the same chance tomorrow. 

We now have the experience and facts to answer some of the 
questions which vexed us one year ago, and which still are being asked 
today. One question has been: Are the colleges flooded with a type 
of student who should not be there? It has been the universal report 
that the veterans are, on the average, very good students. Measured 
on both qualitative and quantitative standards, they are able, earnest, 
and efficient. 

The notion that poorly prepared students would flock into colleges 
for a “joy ride” was never a worthy one. On the contrary, the facts 
demonstrate that thousands of highly able young men and women 
previously have been denied an opportunity to further their education 
largely because they were unable to pay the cost. These students, 
with the help of their government, now are with us. It is they who 
have had the courage, determination, and foresight to take advantage 
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of the benefits provided to them, postponing gainful employment, 
sometimes marriage and the establishment of homes, and enduring 
great personal inconvenience and sacrifice. Their patience and persist- 
ence are a tribute to every one of them. This experience clearly spells 
out the fact that when educational opportunities are made available 
to worthy young men and women who need and deserve them, they 
will be used and used well. The ways and means of encouraging 
these highly able and deserving youth should receive consideration and 
recommendation by this conference. 

What is the meaning of the total enrollment situation for ad- 
missions officers, and admissions policies and regulations? To an 
admissions officer, the fact that the students who are veterans have 
done so well is a satisfaction. The major function of an admissions 
office is the careful counseling of a student about (1) the educational 
opportunities available to him, and (2) the likelihood of his full 
success in courses which he chooses. Under this definition of func- 
tion, admissions officers would help students make wise decisions 
about attempting college careers, and only those students who, with 
diligent application, have reasonably good chances of success would 
be encouraged to attend. From this point of view, our admissions 
procedures, whether specially devised for veterans or not, have been 
reasonably successful. 

I suspect there has never been a time in which there has been 
more ready-made educational experimentation at the college level— 
experimentation upon methods of admission, accreditation standards, 
examination procedures, instructional methods and administrative 
schemes of organizations. One of the major gains from your par- 
ticipation in this conference will be the sharing of results of ex- 
periments, exchange of information, and swapping of general 
experience and observation. I shall report briefly here only three small 
studies carried on at the University of Wisconsin. These studies are 
meant merely to illustrate the types of investigations which I am cer- 
tain are being carried on in practically every college and university. 

The faculty of the University of Wisconsin early made it possible 
to admit veterans of World War II to the University who do not 
meets its normal entrance requirements. If a veteran presents to the 
Registrar satisfactory evidence of his readiness for university courses, 
he may be admitted. If, after being admitted, he is successful in 
completing two years of university work, the veteran is permitted 
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to continue toward his degree without removing the deficiencies in 
meeting normal entrance requirements. During the year 1945-46, 
approximately 35 veterans were entered upon this basis. Those stu- 
dents had completed an average of 9 credits of high school work. 
Some had completed as many as 15 units; two had not attended 
high school at all. The quality of their work in the University was 
judged after a semester and after a year in the University. It was 
found that only one of them had been dropped from the University 
for scholastic reasons; that foreign languages were the subjects in 
which the few failing marks were received, and that a few had made a 
“B” average or close to it. Eighty-two per cent of the marks earned 
were of “C’” grade or better. An interesting side-light suggested 
by the data was that the fewer the number of semesters the student 
had attended high school, the better his marks were at the Uni- 
versity. The correct explanation of this anomaly lay in the personal traits 
and qualities of the students, not simply in the length of their stay 
in a high school. 

During the fall semester of 1946, approximately 80 veterans were 
admitted to the University as transfer students despite academic 
records at other schools averaging lower than the “C’” average 
normally required. When the records of these students were examined 
after one semester in the University, it was found that this group 
of students was averaging considerably higher than the all-University 
average; one-third of them had achieved a‘‘B” average or better. 

Rank in graduating class is frequently used as a criterion for 
admission. Two hundred freshman girls were matched with two 
hundred freshman boys of the same scholastic aptitude as measured 
by test scores. The girls, on the average, ranked 14 percentile ranks 
higher in their high school graduating classes than the boys. The 
boys, however, equalled the girls in scholastic achievement in the 
freshman year of the University. This study suggests that if rank 
in gtaduating class is a criterion for admission, a much higher 
proportion of girls will be chosen with no gain in college scholastic 
performance. 

These minor experiments suggest that admission procedures which 
are based upon a careful appraisal of individual characteristics, 
including that elusive factor of motivation, are much more satis- 
factory to both student and school than methods of admission which 
rely upon the counting of units, patterns of preparation, or other 
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similar forms of educational currency. This is not a new discovery. 
What is new, is the evidence which most of us may now have collected 
about the possibilities of better forms of educational appraisal and 
accreditation. It would be a happy result if this conference could 
develop the ways and means for insuring steady progress toward 
the improvement of admissions procedures and practices. 

The most drastic change in general admissions policy is the geo- 
graphic restriction of enrollment, particularly by state-supported 
schools. Many schools, including the one I represent, have built 
“Chinese walls” around themselves—walls so high that they threaten 
to imprison the schools themselves. This policy, to the extent that 
it continues to be used, has these major dangers: (1) It limits the 
choice of educational courses to those available within the boundaries 
of the state; (2) It causes special interest groups to agitate for 
the development of new courses and programs not now available 
within a state. The development of such courses by all state institu- 
tions would be extremely wasteful in terms of social need; and the 
funds required to establish new programs are desperately needed 
for the maintenance of decent educational standards of work for 
existing departments and programs. 

At our conference one year ago, we said: ‘“The special problem 
of the state-supported university with respect to limiting enrollments 
to in-state students is recognized. The special problem of the veteran 
who would like to choose his school is also recognized. In view of 
the fact that veterans are, in one sense, federal students, it has been 
urged that their residence not be considered a factor in ruling upon 
their admission. To make such a policy feasible, however, there 
would have to be joint agreement and action by all state schools 
or state schools within regions. Even then, there would be inequalities 
of load. There appears to be no satisfactory answer to this question 
until facilities the country over become adequate.” 

If at the deliberations of this conference, agreements can be 
reached and recommendations made for the solution of this perplexing 
problem, a significant gain will result. 

Recommendation needs also to be made about our obligations 
to foreign students, particularly those who come from war-devastated 
countries. Qualified students from other countries usually have been 
welcome at our colleges and universities. That a cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body should contribute toward needed common understandings 
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among peoples of the world has been clearly recognized. The prob- 
lem of making room for the increasing flow of foreign students 
while our schools are choked with our own young men and women 
is not easy to solve. But whatever the solution, it would seem to our 
advantage that our policy be carefully considered, and fully explained 
to the deserving students from other countries who have no other 
educational chance. 

I turn next to counseling programs. Two matters affecting them 
will be discussed: (1) the kinds of problems which students are 
now bringing to your advisers and counselors, and (2) the type 
of administrative organization which seems to be evolving to handle 
student personnel services. In my judgment, the first of these problems 
is basic. 

Last year our conference reported: “A significant and recurrin 
emphasis which flavored the whole discussion was the desirability 
and necessity of careful counseling. The trend toward increased 
amounts of individualized counseling of veterans should be ac- 
celerated. These tendencies and trends are significant features in 
the efforts of colleges to adjust to the educational needs of veterans, 
The current situation presents new and unprecedented problems, 
It also presents new and unparalleled opportunities. The results of 
adjustments made primarily to care for the education of veterans 
may point a way to significant gains in the treatment of all students,” 

Today we are able to survey in a preliminary way the significance 
of a vast nation-wide testing and counseling program, the largest 
undertaking of its kind we have known. World War I introduced 
large-scale testing programs. World War II has added counseling 
and advisement. That we shall gain from this program, few can 
doubt. Few will doubt also that there will be much sifting and 
winnowing before the ultimate values are known. It is apparent, 
however, that counseling and advising are now moving from the 
status of ‘‘midwifery” toward the status of a licensed profession. 

The counseling problems which now loom largest fall within the 
fields of occupational orientation and placement, and pre-marital 
and marital counseling. The need for psychiatric service is more 
frequent than normal, and is usually severe when discovered. The 
volume of business predicted for this service definitely did not 
materialize. 

The extent to which students have flocked into such fields as 
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engineering and business administration presents an important coun- 
seling situation. Men electing these fields should be making their 
choices with full knowledge of the best information possible about 
their capacities and aptitudes, and about occupational outlets and 
possibilities of placement after graduation. Whether any institution 
should consider itself a placement agency may be argued, but concern 
for the total welfare of students demands that these students make 
their educational choices and life plans with knowledge of the best 
data available. It is a too serious loss, socially, and a too tragic con- 
sequence, personally, for the students to graduate as misfits in the 
economic world. 

I shall not argue here the relative merits of vocational and general 
education. I suggest that when the overwhelming proportion of a 
student body is motivated by definite occupational ambition, it seems 
appropriate that their programs of education have a definite occupa- 
tional relevance and value. This occupational relevance need not be 
accomplished only by training in technical knowledge and skills. 
The values of liberal education are needed by all. But whatever the 
course of study, in it, the student should see a definite and valuable 
consequence to him in his chosen vocation, or in his occupation 
as a citizen. 

Many people have been asking why it is so many youngsters are 
permitted to go to and graduate from college. They express alarm 
that too many students will graduate hoping to find gainful employ- 
ment in occupations for which there is already a surplus of personnel. 
They ask, ““Who is going to do the world’s work?” 

This same question was asked, and the same concern was expressed 
about 25 years ago when huge throngs of students started moving 
through our public high schools. The fact seems to be that the gen- 
eral level of schooling has increased to a point where the colleges 
ate now faced with practically the same problems of facilities, curricu- 
lum, and guidance that have vexed our secondary schools over the 
past two decades. This situation demands careful study. Questions 
of the types of schools and state-wide systems needed are involved. 
For counselors and advisers it means the necessity of (1) wise 
advising in the choice of educational courses, and (2) systematic 
collection of information and data about both the general and 
occupational needs of our society. Most colleges and universities 
are working hard in these directions, and have collected much ma- 
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terial for local use. It would be helpful, if, at this conference, 
agreements could be reached and recommendations made about the 
collection and distribution of occupational information. 

The presence of married students in such large numbers is a new 
phenomenon upon our campuses. No campus has escaped observing 
the need for counselors who have the maturity, judgment, and skill 
to counsel some of these students about situations which arise from 
marriage and family relationships. The problems arise from hasty 
and ill-advised marriages, from the hardships of making a home 
go without either adequate housing or finance, or from sheer inability 
to establish a home at all. These problems are deeply personal and 
their solution often merges into situations which are completely 
“off-stage’’ so far as the normal activities of educational institutions 
are concerned. 

Most institutions, I believe, are trying to provide opportunities 
for students with these types of problems to counsel with individuals 
who are most likely to be able to help them. The importance and 
difficulty of finding the persons who are both competent and able 
to handle these problems cannot be over-emphasized. If an educational 
institution is to take responsibility at all for counseling upon marriage 
problems, it must define its responsibility carefully and select coun- 
seling personnel who will do that counseling with intelligence and 
vigilance. The tremendous shortage both of well-qualified counselors 
and training programs such as to develop the counselors is a familiar 
complaint. Suggestions which may come from your discussions here 
may be helpful, at least in your local situations. 

With respect to the administrative organization of counseling and 
personnel services, there appears to be a general trend toward the 
unification and coordination of all activities and services which deal 
with student life and welfare outside the classrooms. The particular 
scheme for coordinating these services varies as it should from 
school to school, according to traditions, general philosophies, and 
individual personnel. There is a tendency to fix the responsibility 
for these services in a single individual—sometimes in a vice-president 
in charge of student affairs, sometimes in a dean of student affairs, 
and sometimes in a director of student personnel services. In most 
of these instances the responsibility of such an individual is to 
organize, direct, and supervise a group of student personnel services 
which formerly reported separately to the president. 
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It has been our experience at Wisconsin that the incorporation 
of the offices of admissions and registration within the division of 
student personnel services is a happy and useful arrangement. Con- 
tacts with the student both personally and through his records are 
made with the individual student from the time he is an applicant 
until, and after, he is an alumnus. The advantage of this central 
coordination of records and services I need not enumerate. 

The type of student personnel organization most suitable for a 
school is naturally governed by its size and its complexity; but quality 
of personnel is more basic than type of organization. Efficient or- 
ganization is essential; but an efficient organization is more than 
carefully drawn organization charts. The qualities of effective directors 
or counselors are not necessarily bestowed with academic degrees, 
nor conveyed by titles, nor included as a part of the office equipment 
which the directors may occupy. 

You will discuss here the relative merits of centralized and de- 
centralized advising. I shall not now argue that proposition. I suggest 
one fundamental principle. The central process for students in all 
schools is instruction in the broadest meaning of that word. The 
programs of student personnel services, in my opinion, are, therefore, 
definitely supplemental. That these services are supplemental does 
not argue that they are unimportant. At times they are psychologically 
more central than the instructional activities. But student personnel 
services should be arranged simply and in whatsoever manner best 
enables students to learn what a college or university has to teach 
them. I express this point of view, because I have sensed what I 
believe to be a tendency toward over-formalization, over-organization, 
and ‘“‘empire-building” in the student personnel field. 

There has been general discussion about the responsibility of an 
educational institution to expand its student welfare programs to 
cover services to the wives and families of enrolled married students. 
In my opinion, educational administrators are trying to make every 
provision possible to make life in college decent and happy for the 
married veteran and his family. We all deplore the necessity for 
so many students to live in the quarters which some are using. We 
are working energetically to assure that this type of accommodation 
may be abandoned quickly. This situation, however, merges into 
the housing problem of the country at large. The final solutions 
lie in direct action by communities, by the state, and by the nation. 
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In the meantime, programs for families of married students take 
the form of nursery schools, co-operative buying associations, social 
and recreational facilities, forms of medical care. Most of these 
programs have been in co-operation with state departments of veterans 
affairs, American Red Cross, and local welfare associations. All of 
these agencies have responded magnificently to requests for service 
and financial aid. The programs now adopted for veterans may be 
continued in part to cover the needs which have Jong been felt 
by married graduate students, who have been struggling under similar 
handicaps, but without government subsistence aids. 

It is a very real question whether thousands of veterans, particu- 
larly those with families, will be able to complete their educational 
plans in the face of the rising cost of living. To date they have been 
persisting remarkably; but this has been at the expense of a heavy 
drain upon their savings, and by many hours of work outside of 
their college studies. The development of adequate loan and scholar- 
ship funds is needed if these deserving students are to complete 
their educational plans. 

In the state of Wisconsin, individual veterans have been greatly 
helped by loans and grants by the State Department of Veterans 
Affairs, the American Red Cross, and the university’s own loan 
funds. It is heartening to know that the current Congress is con- 
sidering ways and means of making funds available to universities 
and colleges to be used for loans to veterans who need them to complete 
their educational programs. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘Should colleges admit students 
when they know that the living conditions for students are sub- 
standard?”’ No doubt you will discuss aspects of this question. My 
own answer stems from the same principle which holds for counseling. 
The student should be given the truth and facts about the housing 
which is available. The decision whether he shall avail himself of 
schooling under such circumstances should be his own. I assume, of 
course, that the school will not tolerate unsafe nor unhealthful 
housing, nor just “poor” housing when better is available. 

In summary, after one short year since our last meeting, we find 
ourselves considering basic principles and policies, functions, and 
schemes of organization for higher education. We have shifted from 
a consuming concern about ‘‘veterans” to grapple with an educational 
ground-swell which one editorial writer has termed ‘America’s 
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educational renaissance.’’ We have a student body unusually diverse 
in size, maturity and experience. We have had experience with new 
techniques and broad-scale programs of advising. Throughout the 
whole educational endeavor, however, the basic democratic idea con- 
tinues that the welfare of the individual student, both in the class- 
room and outside, is paramount. Educational institutions wish to 
provide their students with comfortable and stimulating educational 
homes. They want students to come with reasonable assurance of 
success in their studies. They want their stay to be marked by whole- 
some social contacts and the thrill of worth-while achievement. They 
want them to leave with the assurance of reasonable success in a 
wotkaday world, and the contentment which comes from a well-fur- 
nished mind. 

Our deliberations through these next few days should better 
prepare us to meet the challenge of the greatest educational op- 
portunity we have ever faced. 








The College Community and Occupational 
Integration of Minorities* 


FRANK S. LOESCHER 


URING the past year and a half I have been interviewing the 
heads of Philadelphia banks, insurance companies, department 
stores, industries, hospitals, colleges and schools to put before them 
the vital importance of equal opportunity in employment and up- 
grading. The findings of this race relations project of the American 
Friends Service Committee may be helpful to college personnel 
people interested in the growing pains of our democratic society. 

But first a word concerning our reasons for establishing a non-fee 
service for minorities in Philadelphia, involving a placement service 
for Negro men and women and a counseling service to employers 
on techniques of implementing the principle of employment on 
merit, irrespective of race, creed or nationality background. 

Placement work is not foreign to the American Friends Service 
Committee. For the past eight years we have been placing European 
refugees. During the war we assisted Americans of Japanese decent 
who were forced to leave their homes on the West Coast. Our work 
with Negro men and women, however, represents not so much a 
response to an emergency as a sensitizing of our consciences to a con- 
dition which has existed for generations. World War II awakened 
many Quakers to the gap between our testimonies and our practices. 

Gunnar Myrdal, Pearl Buck, Lillian Smith and other writers have 
helped us to understand the heart of the problem of racial and 
religious minorities in the United States—segregation. Jews, Japanese, 
Chinese, Mexicans, Negroes, Catholics—the list is a long one—are 
in America but not always a participating part of America. 

I am in this work because I happened to read that extraordinary 
work, An American Dilemma, while spending a sabbatical at Fisk 
University where I learned at first hand the meaning of segregation 
and its concomitant, discrimination. I asked myself why are not 
educational, civic and religious groups helping to place trained 
Negro men and women not only for the sake of the colored students 
but even more for the sake of white men and women who have not 


* Address delivered before the American College Personnel Association, Columbus, 
Ohio, March 30, 1947. 
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had the opportunity to work with and get to know Negroes of 
similar backgrounds and interests. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN THE NORTH 


The Philadelphia story is not headline material. Employers, with 
only one exception, have discussed sympathetically the employment 
and upgrading of Negro men and women, but few have changed 
their policies. Quaker and non-Quaker are reluctant to take a stand 
and get their executive staff to carry out a policy of hiring and 
promotion on the basis of merit alone. Some say that they fear an 
unfavorable customer reaction; more say that they fear an unfavorable 
employee reaction. Nevertheless, doors are opening, notably in the 
department store field, chain stores, several industries, hospitals, 
colleges, schools and libraries. 

Philadelphia lags in comparison with New York City where 
fair employment practices are becoming established patterns. Chase 
National Bank, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Macy’s—to 
cite three institutions I visited recently—employ Negro men and 
women in a variety of positions. Before the passage of the anti- 
discrimination law Chase had a Negro woman in its library and 
Negro men and women in clerical positions. Macy’s today has 25 
colored sales people and numbers of clerical workers. Metropolitan 
did not begin until after the passage of the anti-discrimination law, 
but today Negro white collar workers are in almost every occupation 
and in almost every department. There is no segregation. And there 
are no “problems.” 

Throughout the country the movement of members of minority 
groups into the mainstream of American life is accelerating. It is 
significant that more than 50 Negro men and women have taught 
on the faculties of Northern colleges and universities during the 
past two years.” 

One of the incongruities of this whole situation is that along 
with the widespread pattern of discrimination there is a shortage 


*For the philosophy of this race relations project, its aims and methods, together 
with an analysis of the Negro employment situation in Philadelphia, see Loescher, 
Frank S., “The Placement Service of the American Friends Service Committee: A 
Technique in Race Relations,” Occupations, Vol. XXV, No. 2 (November, 1946), 
pp. 90-93.. 

*See Haygood, William C., “Negro Teachers in White Institutions.” The Pdi 
Delta Kappan, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, (October, 1946), pp. 74-75. 
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of qualified Negroes for certain occupations, particularly clerical and 
technical. 


Why are there not qualified people for these clerical and technical 
positions? First of all, willingness to consider Negroes is a recent de- 
velopment related to the increasing awareness and concern among some 
white people and also the scarcity of white clerical and technical 
workers. Second, there is the principle of the vicious circle. Since there 
has been but a handful of jobs for trained Negroes in the main stream 
of American life, Negroes have not had the incentive to prepare them- 
selves to qualify for these openings. 

Third, those who did sacrifice to get the training naturally prepared 
themselves for positions where there was less resistance, such as teaching 
in segregated schools or working in Civil Service. Many highly trained 
Negroes are working in Philadelphia, but they have jobs, often in gov- 
ernment, where there is less discrimination and more security. (However, 
the Federal Government is reducing its personnel and many Negroes 
will feel these cuts). Fourth, there is the whole socio-economic situation 
—low income, poor housing, overcrowding, ill health, family disorgani- 
zation—which operate powerfully against Negro youth in a highly com- 
petitive economy. Even public higher education is not “free” to most 
Negro youth since they have to work to eat, to buy clothing, and to help 
support their families. Fifth, Negroes are discriminated against by many 
schools and colleges. Some of the better secretarial schools in Philadel- 
phia, for example, do not admit Negroes. 

Still another factor is the inadequate vocational guidance of Negro 
youth. One finds, even in 1946, that Negro boys and girls are being dis- 
suaded from preparing for positions requiring advanced education and 
training. Counsellors, white and Negro, are amazed when they are pre- 
sented with positions known to the Placement Service, or the list of 
Negroes now teaching in Northern colleges.’ 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NORTHERN COLLEGE 


Our colleges have a great opportunity to contribute to equal op- 
portunity in employment. We can participate in the growing move- 
ment to eliminate discrimination. We can inform our students of 
minority status of those businesses, industries and other institutions 
which consider applicants on merit. We can examine the policies 
and practices of our own college communities in the light of demo- 
cratic principles and sociological and psychological techniques. 


* Loescher, Frank S., op. cit., pp. 92-93. 
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Let me elaborate on each of these three areas. 

I. Individually we can further fair employment practices by joining 
organizations which are interpreting to the community the importance 
of employment on merit alone. We can support local, state and 
national Fair Employment Practices legislation. 

II. Current information on new trends in employment for mi- 
norities should be on the desk of every college personnel officer. 
Perhaps the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations could 
take on this important service. If such information were available 
one would not find, as I have, placement officers automatically 
referring Negro graduates to Southern schools and colleges. Instead, 
if the Negro man or woman had the proper credentials for teaching, 
he would be referred to Antioch College, Wayne University, William 
Penn College, University of Michigan or one of the many other 
colleges which are less mindful of race. Similarly persons trained 
for other occupations could be informed of companies living up 
to the spirit as well as the letter of employment on merit. Further- 
more, Caucasion teachers would be referred to Fisk, Hampton, 
Howard, Lincoln, Talladega and other Negro colleges which welcome 
qualified non-Negro teachers. 

III. The college itself can do a great many things both in its 
own policies and practices and to some extent in the local community. 

(a) Refer on merit alone. When recruiters call, submit the cre- 
dentials of all qualified persons, regardless of race or creed. Some 
offices of the United States Employment Service used excellent 
techniques for taking job orders and making referrals. The Office 
of Price Administration in Philadelphia had a careful program to 
assist its Negro employees to secure jobs in private industry. 

(b) Employ in the placement office members of the difficult-to- 
place groups. One university enrolling thousands of Negro and 
Jewish students, with a placement department of 20 people employed 
not a single Negro or Jewish person. A trained person can assist 
in several ways. First, such persons through staff meetings and daily 
social contacts can help to educate the placement staff. Second, they 
demonstrate to prospective employers where the college stands. Third, 
they indicate to the students of minority status that the placement 
office is not just for white Protestants and Catholics. 

(c) Furnish guidance for the difficult-to-place. This can be done 
individually and also through groups. Give accurate information on 
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the placement problems of minorities and some of the new trends, 
Caution: do not dissuade any person who has the aptitude and in- 
terest from preparing for any occupation. The aim here is to help 
the individual to appraise himself and his situation realistically. 

(d) Use local and out-of-town agencies specializing in minority 
employment problems, such as the Jewish Vocational Service, the Na- 
tional Urban League, the American Friends Service Committee, which 
often have important information and services.‘ 

(e) Publicize your concern. In your literature addressed to em- 
ployers indicate that the college has students of various nationalities, 
religious and races and point out cases of good work adjustment 
of the different members of the student body. 

(f) Compare experiences and techniques with other college place- 
ment offices. Develop joint approaches to employers. 

(g) Enlist the interest of sympathetic employers by personal 
contacts and through personnel organizations. Bring together a 
group of employers and have an industrialist who practices fair 
employment share his experiences and know-how. 

Throughout the college there is need for a new emphasis on the 
integration of minority groups. Students of minority status on many 
of our campuses very often do not have a sense of community, a 
feeling of belonging. Faculty and administration, student organiza- 
tions and joint faculty-student committees might well study the 
position of minority groups on campus and in the town. Negro 
students, as the National Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes 
demonstrates, in too many of our Northern colleges suffer from a 
feeling of being outsiders.® It is no wonder that every year hundreds 
of superior Negro young people, and especially girls, go to the 
segregated southern institutions. Other students—Japanese, Chinese, 
Indian, Mexican, Jewish, Catholic—often experience a similar type 
of isolation. Many times these students at Northern colleges do not 
make use of the personnel services available because of ignorance 
or a feeling that the special services are only for the majority group. 
What is worse, because of the stratifying and segregating tendencies 


*The American Friends Service Committee in the near future hopes to make avail- 
able a listing of many important institutions in which Negroes are employed in non- 
traditional positions, 

*Caliver, Ambrose, National Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes—A 
Summary, Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943, Vol. IV. 
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on many campuses, students of minority status do not develop their 
aptitudes and personality traits in a way which would enhance their 
employability—not to mention their own sense of well-being. 

Realizing something of the conditions you labor under in the present 
emergency, I cannot press you too hard. Nevertheless, this is a period 
of establishing new patterns. College faculties are rethinking the 
place and function of higher education in a democratic society. In 
the years ahead a steadily increasing proportion of college age youth 
will be attending our institutions. 

As I see it, one of the important issues facing officials of the Ameri- 
can college is the role of the college community in the occupational 
integration of minorities. I am certain here is a place to make an 
important contribution to a more democratic America. 








Education South of the Equator 


WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


F THERE is any generalization to be made about Latin American 
I education, it is that one cannot generalize. One cannot even 
make summarizing statements about systems and practices in some 
individual countries, not only because of the dissimilarities between 
different cities in the same nations, but also because of the im- 
possibility of getting facts. 

When the U. S. Office of Education learned I was going to 
Ecuador in 1946, I was asked to obtain for them curricula from 
the Ecuadorean schools, since they had received no replies from various 
requests. 

When I got there, I found out why. From Guayaquil I wrote 
to the different schools and to the Ministry of Education, which 
was supposed to supervise the whole nationalized system. Not a 
reply came back. Later I visited the capital and called at the office 
of the Minister of Education. He had chosen that day to get married, 
and none of the others in the office had sufficient over-all view to 
help me. 

Before the Minister got back, he was removed from his position 
and his successor, when visited, pleaded entire ignorance of the 
set-up, though promising me data as soon as he got acquainted 
with his task. Apparently he never did, during the short time he 
held the office. 

The only theory with which a new Minister of Education ap- 
proaches his desk is that all the theories of his predecessor were 
wrong and must be changed. Textbook authorities, lent by the United 
States, worked for a year on the whole Ecuador program, assigning 
the actual writing to competent national teachers, only to see the 
completed manuscripts discarded when a change of regime occurred. 

The result is that in Ecuador each city and even each school in 
the city, goes its own way. The Guayaquil school year runs from 
May to December, with final examinations after Christmas. In 
Quito, classes begin in October and go through to June, with the 
month of January as a vacation and July for examinations. 

As a result of visits to all the Ecuador universities, I was able to 
get a statement of the subjects taught and the enrollment in each 
course, information shortly to be published by the Pan American 
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Union, but it may be all changed and out of date by now. 

The same ephemeral practices occur in many other nations, thus 
making difficult any brief statement of school practices in Latin 
America. Still, it is safe to say that until very recently, education 
has been the privilege of the upper classes. Though the Lancastrian 
system was introduced early in the 19th century, it was not followed 
with much success. Methods changed like fads. For a time, European 
patterns were slavishly imitated, since many of the wealthier families 
expected to send their sons to Europe to finish their schooling. 

Then appreciation of North American methods brought a change. 
The admiration for Horace Mann held by the Argentine educator- 
statesman Sarmiento is well known. He gave contracts to a small 
army of North American teachers to train teaching staffs for Argentine 
schools. José Pedro Varela, after studying U. S. schools, introduced 
our system into Uruguay. In recent years, too, many North American 
experts have been invited to help reorganize everything from kinder- 
gartens in Paraguay to Schools of Journalism in Venezuela. After 
fifteen years of German and Belgian help, in 1921, President Leguia 
sought North American help for Peru’s schools. But the same 
nationalism which limits the percentage of Anglo-Saxons in factories 
and flying fields south of the Equator has forced schoolmasters to 
turn to their own race for suggestions on how to meet educational 
problems. Gabriela Mistral, Chilean school-mistress and poet, has 
been consulted by Colombian and Mexican boards of education. 
Recently Ecuador hired a Chilean Industrial Education expert to 
introduce his specialty into its educational system. And glowing re- 
ports of the success of Mexico’s campaign against illiteracy have 
started other countries to undertake something similar. Venezuela, 
Chile, Cuba, and Brazil have been especially active, and Ecuador 
issued a special series of postage stamps to finance a campaign that 
got under way with radio programs and parades in even the little 
towns. 

Such steps to teach reading and writing are necessary because of 
the large rural population of Hispanic America and the fact that 
so small a proportion of children goes on beyond the third grade. 
Yet all the governments, in proportion to their national wealth, 
are taking steps to modernize educational practices and set up itinerant 
schools where permanent buildings do not exist. Many, too, have 
started centers for adult training. 
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Often these changes are fiercely fought by reactionaries. Again 
speaking about Ecuador, for I have visited it most recently, con- 
servatives tried to pass laws to end secularization of all education 
and only strenuous efforts and publicity campaigns where teachers, 
public leaders and even children demonstrated, temporarily shelved 
the proposal. The fact that so many citizens of Guayaquil got so 
worked up over their educational practices is an encouraging sign. 

In most nations, the primary education is under the direction of 
the state, with efforts made to retain the students in school as long 
as possible and then turn them out to be good citizens, able to live 
and enjoy leisure. Of course there are also private schools. Before 
the war, foreign nations often sponsored them as propaganda 
agencies. Paraguay had 36 German schools, with others in Bolivia, 
Brazil, and elsewhere, in which half the courses were taught in 
German, and little children sang more German than national songs 
and heard of the greatness of Alemania. French- and British-sponsored 
schools were also fairly common. Any schools employing U. S. 
methods and teachers, however, were usually run by North American 
Foreign Missionary Societies or by the American colonies, since 
our State Department did not believe in using the taxpayers’ money 
for such purposes. But with the outbreak of the war, the Coordinator's 
Office provided large funds to match locally-raised money for 
American-type schools. 

It would take too much space to give data on all the Latin American 
countries. Somewhat above the average is Colombia with its popula- 
tion of 9,500,000. Last year 650,000 of its children attended 9,113 
primary schools. The fact that 12,312 teachers are tabulated gives an 
idea of the number of one-room schools. School attendance is obliga- 
tory between the ages of 7 and 14. About a quarter of the Colombian 
children go on to the secondary schools, most of which are privately 
run. These are called colegios, liceos, or escuelas superiores. Among 
them Colombia lists 22 agricultural schools with 981 students en- 
rolled, 16 art schools with 2,400 young students, and 20 public high 
schools taking care of 4,647. Figures for private schools are not 
available, 

The universities get only 15 per cent of those who enter high 
school. In the four national and two Catholic universities of Colombia, 
a total of 24,448 young men and women studied in 1946, 

Methods of acceptance into a national university vary in different 
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nations. In some it involves merely graduation from an approved 
secondary ‘‘colegio” and that means passing an examination, usually 
oral, covering all the work of the five or six years of instruction. In 
many of the countries, juries of examiners are sent out by the Ministry 
of Education. In some, the teacher and one or two outsiders query 
the student in front of an interested audience of parents and fellow 
students. 

In Chile, it used to be the practice, at the conclusion of such oral 
examinations, to pass a glass fish bowl under the table, into which 
the examiners could drop a marble—red if they had been very 
favorably impressed, white if the work was passing, and black if 
they wanted to blackball the candidate and make him review and 
come back three months or a year later. That custom has been abol- 
ished, but ‘‘three reds” is still Chilean slang for a very excellent final 
examination. 

In most countries of Latin America, even the private liceos are 
visited by government examiners. But if they aren’t, then their stu- 
dents who plan to go on to the university have to take (“‘suffer” as the 
logical Spanish puts it) an examination before a committee of the 
University. Since I sat on a number of them at the University of 
Guayaquil, I can testify that they are very strict and weed out many 
a weak student. 

In Buenos Aires, where there are many candidates and room for 
15,000 students at the National University, only the cream of the 
secondary-school crop is admitted. That fact, and the excellence of the 
teaching staffs before Perén began tampering with Argentina’s edu- 
cation, explains why the Argentine educational system used to be the 
finest on the continent, even though it was one of the last to get 
started. 

First of the universities to be established in America was the Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas Aquinus, which was created in Santo Domingo 
in 1538 out of an earlier College of the Imperial Convent of the 
Dominican Order that had been in existence since early in the 16th 
century. In 1747 it was rechristened Pontifical University of Santo 
Domingo and was secularized in 1815, only to be closed to let its 
students fight Haitian invaders. Its next activity came as the University 
of Saint Thomas, and now it is the University of Santo Domingo. 

For the honor of being the oldest university with an unbroken his- 
tory, the University of St. Mark in Peru and the University of Mexico 
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have waged long arguments. Both date from 1551, but Mexico claims 
its nucleus was very much earlier. Documents show that Charles V 
of Spain signed Lima’s charter on May 12, while the Mexican charter 
bears the date of September 25. 

Following these two, universities multiplied all over Spain’s wes- 
tern colonies, and there were already 7 in existence when Harvard 
was founded in 1636. These include Quito (1586), Bogota (1592), 
Cuzco (1598), and St. Francis Xavier (1624) in what is now Sucre, 
Bolivia. Not till 1664, with the founding of the University of Cor- 
doba, were there any in the eastern section of South America. Today 
there are about 60 in the Spanish-speaking countries of the New 
World. 

At first all the rectors or presidents were priests and so were most 
of the faculties, but that is not surprising since their prime objective 
was to prepare their students for the priesthood. Now, while there 
are universities managed by the Church, in most of the countries the 
largest proportion are nationally administered with the rector, vicerec- 
tor, and secretary at least, appointed by the Ministry of Education, 
Even though Venezuela and Panama announced in 1946 that their 
universities had received autonomy, yet some of their officials are 
still appointed by the government. In most of them, tuition is free or 
nearly so, with only a small matriculation fee collected. 

Theoretically their students should be better prepared than North 
American students who enter college after 12 years of classes. Because 
Latins use the metric system and avoid the necessity of learning our 
English system of feet, pounds and gallons, and because their pho- 
netic language does away with the need for studying spelling, educa- 
tors claim they save the equivalent of at least a year of schooling. The 
last two years of secondary instruction in Latin American colegios in- 
cludes many subjects unknown to our high school students, such as 
Logic, Philosophy, and Urbanidad (Courtesy). And it is actually 
true that graduates of a good /iceo from Argentina, for instance, who 
know English well, can come to the United States and skip at least the 
first year of college work. But, on the other hand, there are some 
pretty bad schools in Spanish America. 

Except in primary education, Latin American schools have few 
professionally trained teachers. Many instructors at the secondary 
school level have other jobs. Some are students at the University who 
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visit the colegzo for the hour or so of instruction that they give each 
day. 

The same situation holds in the universities where a class in medi- 
cine may be given by a practicing physician during his spare hours 
or civics by a lawyer at hours when the court is not in session. One of 
the most popular teachers of literature at the University of Chile 
spent most of his day as editor of the Ercilla Publishing House. For 
a time, a president of Uruguay “dictated” classes in Political Science 
at the University of Montevideo and one politician and ex-president 
was for years professor of Philosophy. 

This system has its good points. There is no Ivory Tower instruction. 
And since the classroom work does not provide the teacher’s chief 
income, the salary budget of a university can be very low. The equiva- 
lent of $15 a month is what professors at the School of Pedagogy of 
the University of Guayaquil receive for three or four classes a week. 

But its bad side is that teaching is the least important of a man’s 
duties and the one most likely to be slighted. One girl at the Univer- 
sity of Guayaquil told me that between the many holidays and the 
absence of her teachers, in a pharmacy class scheduled for three meet- 
ings a week, she received instruction only 28 times in the whole school 
year. Yet she passed the course, graduated, and went at once into a 
drug store to compound prescriptions. And that situation is not con- 
fined to Ecuador, either. 

In other ways, too, the Latin American universities are unlike ours. 
Originally universities provided classroom instruction and nothing 
else. Professors did not care where or how their students lived. Nor 
were there campuses. Classes could be held anywhere with sufficient 
space for a teacher with textbook or lecture notes, and students to take 
down what he said. 

Much instruction was given in monasteries, and some of the later 
Latin American Universities copied monastic architecture for their 
buildings. The University of Cuzco has class rooms like friars’ cells and 
corridors like /ocutortos with stones worn by generations of students 
walking back and forth, studying aloud, and by “studying” they 
meant memorizing the exact words of the professors’ lectures. Text- 
books and laboratories were unknown and in many places are still 
scarce. One critic of Bolivian education not long ago lamented that for 
centuries sciences were taught only by lectures unaccompanied by 
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laboratory demonstration. Even in medicine, some universities gradu- 
ate doctors whose only knowledge of surgery came from watching 
their professors. The explanation is that imported laboratory equip- 
ment is costly and most Latin American nations do not have the wealth 
to lavish on their universities. 

So they have picked up buildings here and there as the need for 
expansion came. The teaching staff of most South American universities 
scatters throughout a city, with medicine taught in one section, fine arts 
in another, and philosophy and pedagogy in a third. And perhaps the 
office of the rector and the small library to serve students in all these 
““facultades” or schools is located half a mile from where the students 
attend classes. 

However, a new era is dawning south of the Equator and the 
phrase “University City” is sounding louder and louder. Spain offered 
the inspiration as it provided in the University of Salamanca (founded 
about 1215) the model for Latin America’s earliest universities. From 
its inception about 1930 until it was wiped out by Franco’s Falangistas 
in the Civil War, the buildings of the University of Madrid were 
visited by educators from all over Latin America. This University 
City with its campus and even athletic field was the model when 
Colombian architects planned their university on 300 acres of land 
on the outskirts of Bogota. 

One section comprises the administration building, the library, the 
church, and buildings for dormitories and centers of student life. 
Another section has the teaching plant with classrooms and labora- 
tories. Greatest departure from the traditional Latin American uni- 
versity is the third zone containing gymnasium, stadium, football and 
baseball fields, and two swimming pools, one enclosed and the other 
out-of-doors. 

Another such University exists in Concepcién, Chile, financed 
largely by lotteries, but it is the students who win the big prize in 
its modern educational plant and spacious campus whose grass was 
being clipped by a herd of sheen when I first visited it. 

Other nations raise money tor educational purposes in other ways. 
Ecuador sets aside part of the export tax on rice and coca beans. In 
Costa Rica the national government has put a tax of 2 céntimos (1/3¢) 
on each bottle of soft drinks to improve the educational set-up of a 
country that boasts it spends more money for learning than for its 
army. 
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In November 1946, President Avila Camacho of Mexico officially 
turned over to the National University 1,790 acres a short distance 
from its capital city, as its new campus. Work has already started on a 
plant that will take care of 21,000 students. 

In 1944 the Venezuelan government sent two of its best architects 
to study Bogota’s University City and to plan a better one for Caracas. 
Then 29,000,000 bolivares ($8,700,000) was voted to begin work 
on all necessary buildings for eight courses of study, not to mention 
a fine library and a 1,096 bed hospital. Modern buildings adapted to 
the tropical climate have already started up. 

In Venezuela, as in other nations, experts are at work making 
changes in curricula to fit them to modern conditions. The old em- 
phasis on the Humanities is gone and university students in many 
countries are now required to study English, but even for dentists, 
nurses, pharmacists, and professional people, the new educational 
blue-prints provide “‘cultural subjects” in addition to their technical 
material. Ministries of Education are trying to provide their university 
graduates with skills to earn a living, but they are also vitally interested 
in insuring that these graduates can also enjoy life. One of the best 
lawyers of Ecuador writes plays in his leisure moments. A certain 
Chilean doctor could earn a living painting pictures if he got tired 
seeing sick people. A famous Colombian president was prouder of his 
book of poetry than of his code of laws, and the ideal is that in lesser 
degree, graduates will develop all sides of their character. Even now 
it is no unusual thing to find engineers or dentists discussing German 
or English systems of philosophy. 

This is the aim of education, south of the Equator. 








Can Colleges and Universities Contribute 
to Industrial Peace?* 


DONALD J. SHANK 


HE MAN in the street who conscientiously reads the daily press or 
the professor who rapidly scans his educational journal has re- 
cently noted two public issues which seem to be drawing the attention 
of colleges and universities. The concern with the first problem was 
to be expected. The release of the secrets of the atom clearly fore- 
shadowed the rapid expansion of the study of nuclear physics by in- 
stitutions of higher education. The concern of colleges and universi- 
ties with the second problem was not quite so obvious. The citizen 
and the professor must have noted with astonishment and perhaps 
misgivings the almost daily announcement that College X or Uni- 
versity Y had created new academic machinery to solve the nation’s 
problems in industrial and labor relations. 

This is neither the place nor the time to argue the importance of 
nuclear physics versus industrial and labor relations. One of the 
strengths of American higher education is its ability to gear its re- 
sources to the contemporaneous study of many seemingly disparate 
social and technical problems. Fortunately, therefore, the issue at the 
moment is not an either-or proposition. I believe that unless we make 
progress toward industrial peace, the development of atomic energy 
will not positively influence either world peace or the preservation of 
democratic institutions at home. 

If colleges and universities are social institutions which reflect and 
influence the pattern of social development, there can be no doubt 
that the field of industrial and labor relations is a proper matter of 
concern to them. There is scarcely a citizen in the nation who has 
not been touched directly by the problems of industrial dispute. Em- 
ployers, employees, and the public find themselves confused by con- 
flicting claims, apparent misunderstanding, and distrust. Facts seem 
difficult, if not impossible to obtain. The parties at interest seem 
determined to settle their differences by shows of strength rather 
than by attempts to work together toward a common goal. 

I think it is proper, therefore, for all educators, as well as the 





* Address delivered before the American College Personnel Association, Columbus, 


Ohio, March 29, 1947. 
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ublic, to inform themselves as completely as possible about the steps 
which colleges and universities are taking in this difficult and contro- 
versial area. Misguided as some of the institutions may be, incomplete 
as their efforts may be, I think we can fairly assume that these schools 
are conscientiously trying to do a statesmanlike job. 

Although the last year or two has witnessed a tremendous growth 
in the number of institutions concerned with industrial and labor 
relations, it should be emphasized that this is not, in any sense, a new 
field of effort for higher education. For many years, influential schools 
of business have trained men and women for professional careers in 
industrial relations, chiefly with management. Many universities and 
technological institutes have carried on research programs in this area. 
Such institutions as the School for Workers at the University of Wis- 
consin have trained many men and women in labor unions. Similar 
activities both in residence and extension programs have recently been 
developed by colleges and universities affiliated with the Catholic 
Church. We are, therefore, not dealing with a completely new phe- 
nomenon in higher education. 

I should like to advance a number of premises which it seems to me 
any institution, embarking on a comprehensive attack on industrial 
labor relations, must face: 

1, A university can and should train professional personnel for 

service with government, labor, and management organizations. 

2. The study of industrial and labor relations in a University must 
be based on the fair and equitable presentation of the rights and 
responsibilities of government, labor, and management. 

3. A university which embarks on a training program in this area 
must be certain that its governing board, its faculty, and its 
student body include persons with experience and interest in 
government, labor, and management organizations. 

4. No professional training program, based solely on classroom 
work in the cloister of the university, can effectively present the 
scope of industrial and labor relations. 

5. If a university wishes to make an immediate and maximum con- 
tribution to industrial and labor relations, it must take the pro- 
gram to the men and women now engaged in this work. 

6. A vital student personnel program is of primary significance in 
training for industrial and labor relations. 

I shall not pause to defend these premises. The chief reason for 
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my appearance here today is to tell you about the new program which 
Cornell University has developed in this field. The New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, like its brother and sister 
institutions, has had much publicity but little understanding of its 
objectives or its approach. We believe, however, that we are making 
progress toward the premises which I have just outlined. 

Although the School at Cornell opened its doors for the first time 
in the fall of 1945, at least seven years of intensive preparatory work 
preceded the inauguration of the program. We are proud that the 
Cornell program is an outgrowth of politics—politics at its best. In 
1938, the legislature of the State of New York created the Joint Legis. 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions under the chair- 
manship of the then Assemblyman Irving M. Ives. This Committee, 
which has always included in its membership an equal representation 
of majority and minority parties in the Legislature and which has 
acted only on the basis of unanimous agreement of all its members, 
has had an interesting history. The Committee explored and recom- 
mended changes on a number of pertinent issues related to improved 
industrial and labor relations in the state. Minimum wages, the func- 
tions of the State Labor Relations Board, functions of the Mediation 
Board, workman's compensation, safety, unemployment insurance, 
creation of a State Department of Commerce, merit rating, anti-dis- 
crimination legislation—have all been affected by the work of the 
Committee. 

The Legis!ative Committee itself undertook certain educational 
activities designed to improve the understanding of industrial and 
labor problems. It sponsored a series of forums throughout the state; 
it actually prepared and published a textbook—The American Story 
of Industrial and Labor Relations—which has had wide use in schools 
and colleges, not only in New York but throughout the nation. 
The Committee concluded, however, that improved industrial rela- 
tions depended upon a comprehensive educational program for all the 
parties concerned—employers, employees, and the public—conducted 
through the regular educational channels of the state. Educational, 
governmental, labor, and management leaders in the state were en- 
listed for help on the problem. Finally, on the recommendation of the 
Committee, the legislature in 1944 voted: 


It is necessary that understanding of industrial and labor relations be 


advanced; that more effective co-operation among employers and em- 
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ployees and more general recognition of their mutual rights, obligations 
and duties under the laws pertaining to industrial and labor relations in 
New York state be achieved; that means for encouraging the growth 
of mutual respect and greater responsibility oa the part of both em- 
ployers and employees be developed; and that industrial efficiency 
through the analysis of problems relating to employment be improved. 
. . . It is hereby declared to be the policy of the state to provide facili- 
ties for instruction and research in the field of industrial and labor re- 
lations through the maintenance of a school of industrial and labor re- 
lations.* 


The School of Industrial and Labor Relations, eventually located 
at Cornell, was assigned three major functions: (1) resident instruc- 
tion leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Master of Science in Industrial and Labor Relations, 
and Ph.D.; (2) a broad program of extension work throughout the 
state for men and women interested, and already at work, in indus- 
trial and labor relations; (3) a program of research and information 
centered in the resident school at Cornell. Although the institution is 
now only 18 months old, substantial progress has been made toward 
the achievement of the first two of these goals and progress will be 
made on the third during the coming year. 

The resident program, with which I am particularly concerned, is 
one of the most exciting current developments in higher education in 
the United States. In the first place, the School is small; at the present 
time, its undergraduate enrollment is 253 and there are 12 graduate stu- 
dents. Although faculty and student housing is now a factor limiting the 
size of all divisions of Cornell University, it is not assumed that the 
School, at any time, will have an undergraduate student body of more 
than 500 plus perhaps 100 graduate students. The undergraduates 
are an interesting group. They are, in the first place, much older than 
most student groups with an average age close to 25 years; 72 per cent 
of them are veterans; and 20 per cent are women. Most of the students 
have already had work experience. It is difficult to classify any student 
body in terms of permanent career interests but, at the present time, 
approximately 50 per cent of the students are interested in work with 
management, about 30 per cent with labor, and the balance not clearly 
define?. The School hopes that it will increasingly be able to draw 





‘Chapter 162, Laws of 1944. 
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fair representation from both management and labor groups for its 
student body. 

The curriculum of the School is highly prescribed, which tends to 
classify it among the professional schools at Cornell University. At 
the present time, 99 of the 120 hours are prescribed. The student is 
given, during his first two years, a heavy dose of the social sciences—- 
American history, psychology, social science, economics, labor eco- 
nomics, law, American government, ethics, plus required courses in 
English and public speaking. In the last two years of the program, 
the curriculum becomes increasingly technical and professional. All 
students take courses in business organization and management, cor- 
poration finance, labor history, labor union organization and manage- 
ment, economic statistics, human relations in industry, collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, and arbitration, personnel management, social 
security, business and public administration, and public relations. The 
program does not now include laboratory science nor mathematics 
except accounting and statistics. The School draws upon the rich 
resources of the College of Arts and Sciences and the College of En- 
gineering for approximately one-half of the required courses. The 
unique element in the curriculum of the Cornell School is that stu- 
dents who are interested in work with labor unions, or with corpora- 
tions, or with governmental agencies are required to take this identical 
core of subjects. 

The formal course program at Cornell is supplemented in three 
important ways. In the first place, students, who have had no previous 
work experience, take a course in their freshman year which includes 
weekly supervised visits to a wide variety of industrial and commercial 
organizations. The second adjunct to the classroom is the provision of 
a constant stream of visitors to the School. These men and women, 
who spend anywhere from a few hours to a few days on the campus, 
are usually available not only for formal speeches but also for informal 
discussions with groups of students. The program for a typical six 
week period included visits from the following persons: the personnel 
director of the Easy Washing Machine Company; a symposium by the 
three American representatives to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion—the Assistant Secretary of Labor, the International Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and a major executive from 
the Crown Zellerbach Company of San Francisco; the Director of the 
United States Conciliation Services; the treasurer of the Eastman 
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Kodak Company; the research director of the Textile Workers of 
America; the impartial umpire of the General Motors-United Auto 
Workers; the educational director of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union; and the assistant to the president and industrial re- 
lations director of the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad. I need 
not emphasize to this audience how effective this flow of men and 
women, concerned with the daily operation of industrial and labor 
relations, is in vitalizing the teaching process at the School. 

The third and probably most important means of relating the pro- 
gram at Cornell to practice and reality is the provision that each 
undergraduate student must spend his summers in work-training in 
the field of industrial and labor relations. Each student, before gradu- 
ation, is required to spend at least one summer working with manage- 
ment and one summer working with labor. In addition, many students 
will spend a summer with a governmental agency concerned with in- 
dustrial relations. In the summer of 1946, the first year in which the 
School was in operation, 102 students were placed with various 
management, labor, and governmental units throughout the country. 
There is not time here to review the total scope of this operation. A 
separate report on the program entitled, Work-Training for College 
Students in Industrial and Labor Relations, can be obtained by writing 
to the School. I should like, however, to describe briefly a few of the 
more dramatic situations in which our students found themselves last 
summer. One student, whose father was the manager of a large 
cement mill, traveled for ten weeks with the International Vice Presi- 
dent of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. He sat in on local meetings in more than six states, 
participated in grievance hearings, examined the books of local unions, 
and performed related activities. In his report to the School he said: 


“The crying need for workers’ education is painfully evident. How can 
men shape their own lives and make intelligent decisions regarding them- 
selves and their fellowmen if they lack the knowledge essential to 
understanding the principles involved? A democratic labor movement 
must be based on the intelligent participation of its members. Ignorance 
and inactivity on the part of local members can only lead to an un- 
democratic regime and the exploitation of the membership.” 


One student, who worked with a local union and participated in the 
complete process of negotiation, summarized his reactions in these 
words: 
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“In labor-management relations, and specifically in collective bargain. 
ing, the writing of the contract is merely the preliminary step—a struc. 
ture from which to work. The real test is the manner in which the con- 
tract is carried out.” 


In corporations, students occupied positions of varying importance, 
Two students in medium sized plants actually served for several weeks 
as Personnel Directors. At the end of the summer period, one student 
said: 

“When the Personnel Director left, I was completely on my own. 

I listened to many petty grievances, most of which would never have 

reached me if the foreman had been properly trained in their jobs. I went 

to the pay office on pay day and listened to the gripes over there. I found 
that people rarely holler as loud as they do when they get hit in the 
pocket book.” 


Another student who studied the turnover of employees in a large 
plant commented on the importance of the foreman in these words: 


“I came to the conclusion that in some departments the blame for large 
turnover could be placed almost entirely on the foreman. Most of them 
had been highly valued workers in the plant and had been moved up to 
foreman’s jobs. These men had had no training that would enable them 
to do the job well. I believe that the foreman has one of the hardest jobs 
in the factory and he must be trained to do this job.” 


In governmental agencies, students actually had the opportunity to 
help in the conduct of labor board elections, to participate in media- 
tion, and to help in various governmental research programs. One 
student who assisted in the conduct of elections said: 

“We discovered again and again that issues are rarely pure black or pure 

white but almost invariably in shades of grey, that ignorance of the State 

Labor Laws is still widespread and that the human element is never ab- 

sent from any dispute between labor and management.” 


Another student who participated in the operation of an agency 
concerned with unemployment insurance said: 

“The attitude of the interviewers, who for all practical purposes ad- 

minister the law, determines just how it is to be administered. This body, 

represented by one of the lowest paid classifications in the service, be- 

comes the heart and soul of the division.” 


In one city in New York state this summer, a jurisdictional dispute 
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developed in a large plant. The School fortunately had placed one of 
its students in the personnel office of the corporation concerned. To 
this plant for organizational work, the American Federation of Labor 
sent its Buffalo representative and a student from the School who had 
worked all summer with the regional representative. When finally an 
election was called, the Buffalo regional office of the National Labor 
Relations Board sent with its experienced official another student from 
the School who had worked that summer in the Board office. 

These students represented in outward appearance, at least, man- 
agement, labor and government. Actually they were all old friends. 
They had discussed various phases of industrial and labor relations 
together; they had eaten together; they had gone on dates together; 
more important, they had studied together in the same classes at the 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell. 

These few samples can only serve to indicate the scope of the ex- 
perience which was offered the students of the School in their first 
summer of training. The entire staff of the School is convinced that 
this is a very satisfactory means of broadening the outlook of the 
students and of making practical the academic aspects of the cur- 
riculum. 

The second major function of the School at Cornell is extension. 
At the present time, more than 3,500 adults are attending non-credit, 
non-fee courses in seven centers throughout the state. The students in 
these classes are a cross section of industrial life. Some of them are 
personnel directors in corporations, many are junior executives and 
foremen; some are union business agents, others are shop stewards. 
Some of them are citizens who are interested in impartial consideration 
of the problems in this area. A typical program includes a series of 
five introductory lectures followed by a series of seven to ten classes 
in such subjects as labor law, personnel management, labor history, 
parliamentary procedures, the responsibility of the shop steward in 
industrial relations, the responsibility of the foreman in labor rela- 
tions, etc. 

In certain cases, new adult educational materials and techniques are 
being developed. In one community, a group of employers and em- 
ployees asked for demonstrations of collective bargaining. The School 
asked a well known New York arbitrator to visit this town one night 
a week for six weeks. Before the session, the arbitrator and advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students at the School mapped out a 
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hypothetical industrial plant which was engaged in negotiation on 
certain details of a contract. The group of students was divided into 
a management and a labor committee with certain facts agreed upon 
by all parties. The actual class session was the negotiation with the 
experienced arbitrator presiding, followed by general discussion of 
the procedures by the class of 45 persons. 

The demand for the expansion of the extension program already 
exceeds our facilities. It is, however, accepted as an area of work to 
which increasing attention must be given. Tie immediate impact of 
the extension program with its potential broad audience of citizens 
makes it of paramount significance to improved industrial relations in 
the state. 

As I have already indicated, the research or information program 
of the School is now being developed. In the fall of 1947, the School 
will issue the first number of a quarterly—Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review. This scholarly medium will serve as an outlet for dis- 
cussions of important problems and for the issuance of research re- 
ports. In addition, a special research staff is being built at the School 
to study problems in industrial and labor relations, and to serve labor, 
management, and governmental groups in the state. 

This rather detailed description of the program at Cornell is offered 
only as an example of one approach to training in industrial and labor 
relations by a university. Our program is not a static thing. It will, we 
hope, continue to develop and grow. We have no illusions about the 
limited scope of our attack. It is, however, a serious and fair attempt 
to achieve an important social goal. The Cornell program is not offered 
in any sense as a model for other institutions. The thousands of ap- 
plications which are pouring into Cornell far exceed our limited 
capacity. We hope that other institutions will consider seriously the 
desirability of developing programs to train professional personnel for 
work with labor, management, and government in the field of indus- 
trial and labor relations. Individual initiative, local resources, and 
local problems should and must shape the pattern in other institutions. 

This paper must conclude with a brief reference to the importance 
of student personnel work in any institution devoted to the study of 
industrial and labor relations. We have found that a student person- 
nel program closely integrated with the teaching program is abso- 
lutely vital to our work. 

These are difficult days in any college or university. I, personally, 
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had been away from a campus for more than ten years when I went 
to Cornell in the fall of 1945. May I say, parenthetically, that I find 
the day-to-day operation of a personnel program on the actual firing 
line a substantially different experience than sitting in Washington 
writing brochures on how such programs should be conducted. 

I need spend little time in reporting to this group how dynamically 
concerned the modern student body is with all the problems related 
to higher education. Part of this increased concern is obviously due 
to the mature veteran population that is determined to get everything 
possible out of their college experience. In our special field of en- 
deavor—industrial and labor relations—the emotional content of the 
field, plus the heavy day-to-day emphasis on developments in the in- 
dustrial scene, make the relation of the teacher and the student a vital 
force. Fortunately, we, in the School, have a young staff which is 
genuinely interested in individual students. We have tried to capitalize 
on the almost unbelievable vim and vigor of our students. We have 
encouraged student participation in the planning of our program. 
Students sit with the faculty on the development of the curriculum, on 
the definition of goals and objectives of individual courses, on the 
selection and entertainment of visiting speakers, and in a variety of 
other ways. This has been a most encouraging experience, certainly 
for the faculty and I believe also for the students. In few institutions 
is there such close rapport between students and faculty as there is in 
the Cornell School. 

In conclusion, I should like to let you in on a secret. We, in the 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, have licked the difficult 
problem which so many of my fellow personnel officers have com- 
plained about for years—the inability to secure genuine faculty co- 
operation in a functioning personnel program. The answer is simple. 
All you do is to create a brand new institution, find a dean sincerely 
interested in student welfare and select a faculty which believes that 
the individual student is of central importance in the educative process. 








The Registrar in Institutions Accredited 
by the Association of American 
Universities 


B. H. JARMAN 


HE EFFECTIVENESS of an institution is seldom greater than its 

leadership. Those of us who dedicate our lives to human engineer- 
ing while engaged in educational endeavor view with alarm the loss 
of personnel, both in administration and instruction, in institutions of 
higher learning. Much has been spoken and written in recent years 
concerning the startling numbers of persons who have left the teaching 
profession on every level of learning. Less has been said regarding 
loss in administrative personnel and the resulting need for replace- 
ment. The present paper was written as one attempt to analyze the 
status of a single administrative post in higher education, the office of 
the registrar, with the hope that its findings would prove helpful as 
a guide in aiding the proper persons to choose this type of service. 

In the effort to ascertain the status of representative registrars in the 
United States, a questionnaire was constructed in March of 1947 and 
mailed to 317 institutions accredited by the Association of American 
Universities. The questionnaire was designed to find answers to the fol- 
lowing specific questions: 

1. Do registrars have duties in addition to their work as registrars? 

2. How long have registrars been in their present positions? 

3. What is the educational background of registrars when meas- 
ured in terms of earned degrees? 

4, What experiences did registrars have before they became regis- 
trars? 

5. Which of these experiences do registrars consider of most value 
as training for the office of registrar? 

6. How do institutions regard the position of registrar with re- 
spect to rank and salary when compared to other administrative 
officers? 

7. How do registrars budget their time in carrying out their varied 
duties? 

8. What do registrars consider their most critical problems? 
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9, What do registrars consider their most significant contributions 
to their institutions? 
10. Are registrars community leaders as measured by activities en- 
gaged in of a community nature? 
11. Are registrars members of honor societies and scholarly or- 
ganizations? 


The writer believed that the answers to the questions listed above 
might be secured from an adequate sampling of registrars connected 
with institutions approved by the Association of American Uni- 
versities inasmuch as these institutions are found in each of the 
48 states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. Such institutions 
represent all types of control, size, and student bodies. Replies were 
received from 184 registrars in 44 states and the District of Columbia, 
174 of whom, or 54.88 per cent co-operated in making the study. 
The distribution of registrars from the five sections of the nation 
ranged from 44.1 per cent in New England to 62.5 per cent for the 
Middle States. The four states from which no replies were received in- 
cluded only seven institutions accredited by the Association. 

Types of institutions studied.—Institutions of higher learning may 
be classified in several ways. One popular classification is according to 
the type of control. According to this method institutions are usually 
classified as being private, church, state, national, or municipal. 
Another classification in general use is according to the sex of students 
admitted: men’s colleges, women’s colleges, or coeducational. For the 
purposes of this study, however, it appeared more profitable to classify 
institutions according to three types. Type I includes the small in- 
stitutions of a liberal arts nature, Type II embraces those institutions 
whose work is largely of a professional and semi-professional nature, 
while Type III comprises the largest institutions of very complex com- 
position. The writer believed, for example, that registrars in Type 
I, small liberal arts colleges, would be expected to have much more in 
common than when compared with registrars in Type II or Type 
III. The kinship of common objectives, size, and problems of such 
institutions is not a matter of gee. ay, control, sex, or wealth. 

Inasmuch as the validity of iue findings of this study depend so 
much on adequacy of sampling, Tables I, II, and III are given not only 
to show the sex of registrars in the three types of institutions under 
consideration, but to show in addition the distribution of such indi- 
viduals in the various kinds of institutions of higher learning. 
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TABLE I 


SEX OF REGISTRARS IN THE THREE TYPES OF 
INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 











Type of Institution Men Women Total 
Studied 
Type I 31 43 74 
Type Il 30 15 45 
Type III 48 7 55 
Total 109 65 174 














An examination of Table I indicates clearly that women registrars 
are found primarily in small institutions of a liberal arts nature. In- 
asmuch as 31 of the 43 women registrars in Type I are connected with 
institutions limited solely to female students it would appear that the 
office of the registrar is primarily a man’s profession. It is interesting 
to note that the larger the institution the fewer women we find as 
registrars. Only seven of the 55 registrars in Type III, large, complex 
institutions. are women. 


TABLE II 


SEX OF STUDENTS FOUND IN THE THREE TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 

















Sex of Students Typel Type Ii Type III Total 
Men 7 9 2 18 
Women 31 3 fe) 34 
Coeducational 35 30 49 114 
Coordinate I 2 I 4 
Men and Women I 3 4 
Total 74 45 55 174 











Registrars of small institutions are about evenly divided between 
colleges that are coeducational and those limited to either men or 
women students. In large institutions, however, the registrar must be 
prepared to deal with both men and women students. Table II shows 
that 49 out of the 55 institutions studied in Type III are coeducational. 

A study of Table III shows that registrars in Type I institutions are 
about equally likely to be in colleges under private or church control. 
Registrars in Type II institutions are more likely to be under the 
control of the state, followed closely by either private or church domina- 
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TABLE Ill 


KIND OF CONTROL FOUND IN THE THREE TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 

















Kind of Control Type I Type Il Type Ill Total 
State I 16 31 48 
Private 35 12 15 62 
State and private —_ I I 2 
Municipal ~ 3 4 ” 
Protestant Church 28 12 z 41 
Roman Catholic Church 10 _ 3 13 
National —_ I — I 
Total 74 45 55 174 











tion. Registrars in Type III institutions however, are in 31 cases out 
of 55 under state control. 

The background of the collegiate registrar—Eighty-eight of the 
174 registrars studied, more than one-half in number, took office in 
1940 or thereafter. We can conclude from a study of Table IV that 
many registrars in the three types of institutions studied have been 
in their present positions a surprisingly short time. 


TABLE IV 


YEAR IN WHICH REGISTRARS TOOK OFFICE IN THREE 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 











Types of ‘ 

Lape QO0-|1905—|1910—|1915—|1920—| 1925—|1930-|1935-|1940- 

tut -| Total 
ey | 1904| 1909) 1924| 1919 | 1924| 1929] 1934| 1939| 1944 7947] 7° 
Type I — 1|— 4 8 9 6} 13 | 1 | 18 "4 
Type Il I 1{|— 2 4 4 7 6 } Xt: 9 45 
Type Ill —~iomi ti ¢i ai tt St ¢1m@ ie & 
Total I 2 1] 1] 1m 16] 18 | 23 | 38] 50 | 174 






































One explanation for the recency in the appointments of registrars in 
their present positions may be the fact that registrars have, for the 
most part, spent a long period of years in service before they became 
registrars. The average number of years between college graduation 
and becoming a registrar in Type I institutions is 12.80 years; in Type 
II 13.86 years; in Type III 16.01 years. The length of prior service for 
newly-appointed registrars in all three types of institutions is 14.10 
years. 
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What types of institutions produce collegiate registrars? The an- 
swer to this question may be found in an examination of Table V. 
The danger of in-breeding is evident among institutions employing 
their own graduates. In fact, it would appear that the most effective 
means of securing a position as registrar in any desired institution 
would be to choose this institution (1) as one’s undergraduate alma 
mater or (2) as one’s graduate alma mater. It is interesting to note 
that 63 of the 73 registrars in Type I attended small colleges of the 
liberal arts type; that 27 of the 41 registrars in institutions found in 
Type II attended institutions of a professional and semi-professional 
nature; and that 38 of the 54 registrars studied in Type III attended 
institutions of a large, complex nature. 


TABLE V 


INBREEDING AND KIND OF INSTITUTIONS GRANTING EARNED 
BACHELORS’ DEGREES TO REGISTRARS IN THREE 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 














oy Registrars Under- Under- Under- 
Under- at 
Type of ye graduate | graduate | graduate 
Institution gt _— — at at at Total 
Seton re seal Type I Type Il | Type Ill 

Type I 47 ~ 63 4 6 73° 
Type Il 20 4 7 27 7 41° 
Type III 30 5 11 5 8 54* 
Total 97 9 81 36 51 168* 


























* One registrar in Type I had no earned degree; four in Type II; one in Type III; a total 
of six had no earned degree. 


A study of Table VI indicates that registrars have many interests and 
diversified training as shown by the many fields of study pursued in 
undergraduate majors. Of the 168 registrars who completed the under- 
graduate degree, 69 majored in the field of Language Arts, 55 in the 
field of the Social Studies, 33 in Mathematics and Science, while eight 
majored in Business and Secretarial Studies, one in Law, and two in 
Philosophy. It would appear that the subject-field major was of little 
or no importance in preparing the registrar for his job. 

Graduate earned degrees appear less frequently among registrars 
who serve in smaller institutions. This is particularly true with the 
doctor’s degree. Table VII shows that only a little over one-half of 
the registrars in institutions of Types I and II hold the master’s degree 
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TABLE VI 


UNDERGRADUATE SUBJECT MAJOR FIELDS OF REGISTRARS 
STUDIED IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 








Undergraduate 
Major Subjects Type I Type II Type III Total 





— 


69 
19 
34 
16 
55 
Il 
It 


19 


. Language Arts 30 19 
1. Classics 10 4 
2. English 16 10 
3. Modern Foreign Lang. 

II. Social Studies 

. Economics 

. Education 

History 

. Political Science 

. Psychology 

. Social Science 

. Sociology 

III. Mathematics and Science 

. Agriculture 

. Bacteriology 

. Biology 

. Chemistry 

. Engineering 

. Mathematics 

. Physics 

IV. Law 
V. Business and Secretarial 

VI. Philosophy 
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while slightly over two-thirds of the registrars in Type III hold such 
degrees. Some three registrars out of every five hold the mastet’s de- 
gree and one out of every five holds the doctor’s degree when total 
numbers are considered in all three types of institutions studied. The 
earned doctor's degree would appear to be of advantage chiefly in 
those institutions of a large, complex nature, Type III. 

One very important factor in attracting replacement of personnel in 
any given post is the respect the position holds in status and salary. 
The office of registrar is a highly regarded administrative post as is 
shown by a study of Table VIII. A gratifying number of registrars 
were willing to estimate how their offices compared in rank and salary 
to other offices in their respective institutions. The most common com- 
patison in all three types of institutions studied with respect to rank 
is that of Dean and in salary to that of Professor. The difference be- 
tween rank and salary would appear to be owing to the recency of 
appointment of many registrars to which we referred earlier in Table 
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TABLE VII 


GRADUATE MAJOR SUBJECTS STUDIED BY REGISTRARS WITH 
EARNED DEGREES IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 





Number] Per Cent | Number| Per Cent | Number] Per Cent Per Cent 
i of i i Total ie 
otal 


—_—__., 


37 67.27 103 59.19 





Graduate Major in in of in oO 
Subject TypeI | Typel | Type | Type II | Type Ill) Type III 


I. Master's Degree 
. Business Administ. 





55-40 


I 
2. Chemistry 
3. Classics 
4 jomics 
5. Education 
6. English 
». Engineering 
8. French 
9. History 
10. Mathematics 
11. Philosophy 
12. Physics 
13. Political Science 
14. Psychology 
15. Social Science 
16. Sociology 
17. Zoology 
IE. Doctor's Degree 
. Chemistry 
Classics 
English 
Education 
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IV. It should be pointed out, however, that the office of registrar is 
not so highly regarded in some institutions. It ranges in status and 
rank from Instructor to Dean. 


TABLE VIII 


RANK AND SALARY OF REGISTRARS STUDIED IN THREE TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS COMPARED TO OTHER ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICES IN THEIR INSTITUTIONS 














gu Type Il Type Il 
Office Compared vet vind eS 
to Registrar Rank | Salary | Rank | Salary | Rank | Salary 

Dean 13 10 8 6 17 14 
Ass‘t. Dean 9 6 8 2 3 2 
Department Head 7 8 5 6 9 2 
Professor 12 14 4 6 12 15 
Assoc. Professor 12 12 4 7 3 10 
Ass't. Professor 3 4 3 3 I 5 
Instructor _ 3 2 3 _ 2 
Business Manager 3 I 3 2 2 I 
Comptroller I _ —_— _ 2 2 
Librarian _ I I 3 I I 
Total 60 59 38 38 50 54 
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The job of the collegiate registrar—The duties of the registrar are 
varied and differ from institution: to institution. In some institutions 
the work usually done by the registrar falls to the dean, the director of 
admissions, or some other officer. The following quotations are given 
inasmuch as they serve to illustrate this point. All of the quotations 
were taken from letters sent to the writer in reply to the question- 
naire that formed the basis for the present study. 

A person employed in a Type I institution writes, “ Col- 
lege has no registrar. I am secretary of the College. I am not a member 
of the faculty. My duties are Secretary to the president and many of the 
duties ordinarily assigned to a registrar.” 

A person engaged by a Type II institution writes, “I have a 
recorder who handles academic record keeping, transcripts, etc., an 
assistant who handles initial correspondence and interviews; another 
assistant who is responsible for scheduling and similar matters. My 
conference and administrative work is concerned almost entirely with 
admission problems.” 

An officer in a Type III institution writes, ‘My position is much 
broader than that normally assigned to a registrar. In fact, most of 
that work is done by a director of registration and records.” 

Historically, the office of the registrar has its genesis in the college 
recorder. In a few institutions it has failed to develop and grow. The 
office has developed, however, in most institutions in stature to that 
of a high administrative post. As a matter of fact, it would appear 
from an examination of Table IX that many institutions would do 
well to study the additional offices now held by their registrars. There 
may be a real danger in holding one man responsible for admissions, 
the office of the registrar, a part-time teaching schedule, secretaryship of 
the faculty, and chairmanship of many important committees. This 
seems particularly true in Type III institutions. 

Eighteen persons made no use of the title of “registrar.” Fifty-seven 
persons had no title other than registrar. Ninety-nine officers used 
the title of “registrar” and at least one additional title. These numbers 
are indicative of the present need for a more definite pattern concern- 
ing the office of the registrar. Forty-four of the 174 registrars have 
the title of “Professor” or some other teaching title. Eighteen of the 
55 registrars in Type III institutions act as director of admissions and 
ten as secretary of the faculty. 

Collegiate registrars had a wealth of experience before taking 
over their duties as registrars. It has been pointed out above that the 
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TABLE IX 


TITLES USED BY REGISTRARS IN THREE TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 


























Titles Type I Type II Type III Total 
No use of Title of Registrar 8 3 7 18 
Registrar only title 27 12 18 57 
Registrar and other title 42 26 31 99 
1. Guidance and Personnel, etc. 2 2 I 5 
2. Dean of College, etc. 6 2 2 10 
3. Director of Admissions, etc. 10 8 18 36 
4. Head of Department 3 2 — 5 
5. Librarian I _ _ I 
6. Professor, etc. 19 13 12 44 
”. Treasurer I — _ I 
8. Vice President I — _ I 
9. Secretary of Faculty 8 9 10 27 
TABLE X 


EXPERIENCES CONTRIBUTING TO SUCCESS OF REGISTRARS 


STUDIED IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 














Type I Type II Type III 
Kinds of Experience 
< Most : Most : Most 
Kinds | vatuable Kinds Valuable Kinds Valuable 
Adm. and Superv. 27 19 II 10 20 14 
Assistant to Registrar 16 12 20 15 28 14 
Bus. and Secretarial 17 12 12 7 11 2 
College Courses 2 6 2 4 7 6 
Meetings I I 2 2 ~ — 
Military 3 I 4 I 7 3 
On Job Training 4 5 2 I 3 5 
Research I - 3 2 2 I 
Teaching 43 26 26 16 30 19 
Travel I I I I -~ _- 























average number of years between graduation from college and taking 
over the office of registrar is 14.10 years. This would indicate that 
registrars are mature persons who had an opportunity to get valuable 
experience before taking office. Table X shows how varied the 
experience is, together with the experience that contributes most in 
helping the registrar in his job. 

The most common experiences that registrars had were teaching, 
administrative and supervisory backgrounds, and work as assistants in 
the office of the registrar. It is interesting to note that many registrars 
did not feel their experience background was particularly valuable as 
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preparation for the office of the registrar. The greatest agreement 
seemed to come from those persons who had first-hand experience in 
assisting the registrar before taking over the office themselves. The 
number of registrars who mentioned the value of courses in statistics, 
education, and personnel psychology indicate that such courses are 
worth while as part of the registrar's formal training. 

The problems that registrars face may be found from a study of 
Table XI. Registrars in all three types of institutions appear agreed 
that they need more office help and additional office space and equip- 
ment. Thirty-six registrars listed the problem of reorganizing the 
office. A surprisingly few persons mention the problem of increased 
enrollment. This is owing, perhaps, to the fact that the problem may 
have seemed too obvious to list. 

Many registrars have, as would be expected, problems in human 
relations. Inasmuch as so many mentioned the lack of co-operation 
from faculty members this problem seems worthy of study on the 
part of many institutions of all types studied. Both faculty and ad- 
ministration should understand common problems and policies and 
be willing to attack difficulties jointly. Some statements with reference 
to receiving faculty grades were downright bitter. 


TABLE XI 


MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM AREAS CONFRONTING REGISTRARS 
IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 











Problem Areas Typel | Typell | Type Ill Total 

Office Personnel 26 18 30 14 
Office Space and Equipment 8 7 30 45 
Meeting Time Pressure 14 16 9 39 
Human Relations 

1. Faculty 11 11 15 37 

2. Students 4 7 7 18 

3. Alumni and Public 4 2 3 9 
Admissions 7 13 14 34 
Increased Enrollments 4 7 8 19 
Publications and Reports 16 6 6 28 
Reorganization 12 5 19 36 

















Registrars were not in agreement as to what constituted their great- 
est contributions to the institutions engaging their services as is shown 
by Table XII. Many officers felt that keeping and reporting records 
was their greatest service, while others believed the maintenance of 
standards to be their most important contribution. Still others men- 
tioned leadership in policy making and general efficient service. 
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TABLE XII 


CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY REGISTRARS IN THREE TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 




















Contributions Typel | TypelII | Type III Total 
Record Keeping & Reporting 19 13 18 50 
Publications and Statistics 6 2 10 18 
Maintenance of Standards 15 13 6 34 
Public Relations 3 4 6 13 
Service to Students & Faculty 17 II 13 41 
General Efficient Service 8 5 17 30 
Leadership in Policy Making 10 8 10 28 








Table XIII shows how collegiate registrars manage their time in 
carrying out their many duties. One difficulty in the interpretation 
of Table XIII arises from the lack of definite patterns now existing in 
the office of the registrar. Under the heading of “teaching,” for 
example, only 26 registrars devote time to classroom instruction. These 
26 registrars who teach, devote an average of 30.38 per cent of their 
time to this duty alone. 


TABLE XIII 


AMOUNT OF TIME REGISTRARS SPEND IN CARRYING ON 
DUTIES IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 








Type I Type Il Type III All Types Range in Per Cent 
Duties of Registrars 





No| % |No| % |No| % |No.| % | Typel | Type I | Type lil 





Conference 53 | 31.03 | 38 | 33.42 | 46 | 33.04 | 137 | 32.33 5-60 7-100 | 10-54 
1. Staff 28 | 6.92 | 28 5.19 | 37 | 6.27] 93] 6.18 I-15 I-10 I-15 
2. Faculty 43 | 6.44] 30] 4.85 | 38] 5.04] 111 | 5.85 | 1-15 I-10 2-18 
3. Administration 43 | 6.37] 30] 7.28] 40] 6.88 | 103 | 6.71 I-15 I-15 2-15 
4. Students 45 | 14.20 | 32 | 14.23 | 39 | 8.40 | 116 | 12.36] 3-25 2-65 2-35 
5. Public 34| §.44| 29} 6.03 | 36] 7.78] 99] 6.42] I-15 1-20 2-25 

Clerical & Statistical 45 | 21.97 | 35 | 22.96 | 38 | 15.70 | 118 | 20.36] 5-90 2-70 2-80 


Adm. and Supervisory 50 | 19.76 | 34 | 23.18 | 43 | 27.76 | 127 | 23.24 5-45 "715 10-60 



































Teaching 15 | 8.80] 4] 21.29 | 7] 23.14] 26] 30.38] 8-80 5-50 5-67 
Secretary of the Faculty | 16 | 5.62 | 12] 3.72] 32] 11.09] 50] 7.58] 1-10 1-5 1-60 
Admissions 38 | 23.6 28 | 29.88 | 32 | 25.71 98 | 26.11 5-60 5-75 2-75 
Miscellaneous 33 | 42.25 | 19 | 22.89 | 16 | 18.68 | 68 | 30.42 | 10-80 2-85 5-40 
Duties other than Regis. | 11 | 16.72 9 | 12.33 | 29 | 30.41 49 | 24.023 5-45 5-25 5-70 





Registrars appear to spend too much of their individual time on 
duties of a clerical and statistical nature. Even in large institutions of 
a complex nature, 38 registrars spent an average of 15.70 per cent on 
duties that possibly might just as well have been done by members 
of the clerical staff. It is not economy for a high-salaried administrator, 


who should be engaged in policy making and supervisory work, to 
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spend one-seventh of his time at the typewriter or adding machine. 

The registrar in the community.—W/e have indicated that the regis- 
trar is a very busy person. We would expect him, therefore, to have 
little or no time for activities of a community nature. On the con- 
trary, however, a gratifyingly large number of registrars proved to be 
leaders in community activities. A study of Table XIV indicates that 
registrars are most active in church work, service clubs such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, etc., Community Chest, and welfare. We may conclude that 


TABLE XIV 


LEADERSHIP IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY REGISTRARS 
IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 








Activities Type I Type II | Type III Total 





Board of Education 

Boy and Girl Scouts 
Chamber of Commerce 
Church 

Civic and Political 
Community Chest & Welfare 
Musical 

Parent-Teachers Association 
Red Cross 

Service Clubs 

Y.M.C.A. 

Y.W.C.A. 
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many registrars give of themselves freely where their services are 
needed. We may conclude, also, that many registrars are leaders and 
not the shy introverts sometimes pictured. 

Registrars belong to a number of scholarly organizations. By far the 


TABLE XV 


MEMBERSHIP IN SCHOLARLY ORGANIZATIONS BY REGISTRARS 
IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 











Scholarly Organizations Typel | Typell | Type Ill Total 
A.A.C. Registrars 23 13 24 60 
A.A.U. Professors 5 2 5 12 
A.A.U. Women 7 2 I 10 
National Educ. Association 6 7 7 20 
Registrar—State and Regional 12 II 13 36 
Subject Fields—National, Regional, 

etc, 19 8 22 49 
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TABLE XVI 
REGISTRARS WITH MEMBERSHIP IN HONOR SOCIETIES IN tic 
THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED is 

Honor Societies Field Type l | Type Il | Type Ill} Total : 
Alpha Kappa Delta Sociology I I 2 . 
Alpha Kappa Psi Commerce I I 2 
Beta Gamma Sigma Commerce I I | 
Blue Key Student Activities I I | 
Delta Alpha Scholarship I I 
Delta Phi Alpha German I I | 
Delta Sigma Rho Speech 2 I 2 5 
Eta Kappa Nu Elec. Engineering I I 
Kappa Delta Epsilon | Education I I 
Kappa Delta Pi Education 2 3 3 8 
Local Honoraries 3 2 I 6 
Mortar Board Leadership I I I 3 ! 
Omicron Delta Kappa } Leadership 4 I 3 8 
Phi Alpha Theta History I I ] 
Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship 7 7 10 24 
Phi Delta Kappa Education 5 8 15 28 f 
Phi Delta Gamma Graduate Women I I t 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Physical Education I I 
Phi Lambda Epsilon Chemistry I 1 ¢ 
Phi Mu Alpha Music I I § 
Phi Kappa Phi Scholarship 3 2 5 10 t 
Phi Sigma Biology I I 2 
Phi Sigma Iota Romance Languages I 1 C 
Phi Sigma Phi Education I I 2 
Pi Delta Epsilon Journalism I I 2 ' 
Pi Gamma Mu Social Science 2 2 6 fro 
Pi Kappa Delta Forensics 3 2 I 6 
Pi Mu Epsilon Mathematics I I reg 
Pi Sigma Alpha Political Science I I ti 
Pi Omega Pi Business Education I I 101 
Psi Chi Psychology 2 2 
Tau Beta Pi Elec. Engineering I I 
Tau Kappa Alpha Forensics I I 
Sigma Xi Science Research I 2 6 9 




















leading organizations are the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, regional and state registrar associations, and subject- 
matter fields, Table XV shows the distribution of scholarly organiza- 
tions for all three types of institutions studied. 

Registrars belong to many honor societies embracing several sub- 
ject-matter fields. The leading honor societies are Phi Delta Kappa 
with a membership of 28 registrars and Phi Beta Kappa with a total 
of 24. It is interesting to note the diversity of interests and abilities 
of registrars as measured by the honor societies including them in their 
membership. 
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Summary and conclusions —One of the damages in using the ques- 
tionnaire technique in making a status study of any group of people 
js that it tends to minimize the factor of the human spirit without 
which the entire study is useless. The quotation given below from a 
fellow registrar is appropriate here. 


I have taken a few libertics with your questionnaire. If you are look- 
ing for nice clean-cut answers that can be tabulated, I am afraid I am 


not going to be much help. If you are searching for something a little 
more intangible, I hope you will be able to read between the lines and 
come up with the very obvious conclusion that I am devoted to the Uni- 
versity and have spent all my adult life doing whatever I could to make 
things go. My duties have no pattern. The work of the office goes on in 


routine fashion, and, of course, I organize it, plan it, hire and fire people, 
make up the budgets, figure and scheme to make the best use of the space 


I have and to get a little more wherever and whenever possible. I think 


my greatest satisfaction, however, grows out of conferences with faculty 
members and students, some of them official and others of the “‘water 
cooler” variety. Regularly scheduled committee meetings and other 
group meetings not regularly scheduled with faculty and administra- 
tive officers provide the opportunity for an exchange of views and a 


development of policy which to me are the heart of the job. 


The writer feels that the conclusions found below may be made 
from an analysis of 174 replies received from a possible list of 317 
registrars connected with institutions that are approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 


1. Institutions tend to employ their own graduates as registrars. 
One hundred six of the 168 registrars holding earned degrees 
are employed by the institution which granted them either the 
bachelor’s or a graduate degree. 

2. The office of the registrar appears to be a man’s profession, 
especially in the large, complex type of institutions. 

3. Registrars are college graduates in many major fields. The 
undergraduate major seems to be of little value in predicting 
one’s ultimate goal as registrar. 

4, The most common major field of study for both the master’s 
and doctor’s degrees is Education. 

5. The average person who becomes a registrar spends a period of 
14.10 years after college graduation before he takes office as 
registrar. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


a5. 


14. 


Eighty-eight of 174 registrars took office in 1940 or since. 

The rank and salary of registrar indicate that most institutions 
highly regard the office of registrar. The average rank is that of 
dean and the average salary is that of professor. 

The registrar's energies are often scattered as is indicated by the 
many titles held in addition to that of registrar. 

The registrar’s background before taking office is one of 
rich and varied experience. Registrars feel that first-hand ex- 
perience, learning how to get along with people, teaching, and 
courses in statistics and education are of great value. 

The registrar's problems are concerned with adequacy of help, 
space and materials, the pressure of meeting time schedules, 
and with faculty relations. 

The registrar's contribution to his institution, as he views it, 
lies in his ability in helping to maintain standards, the general 
service his office gives to faculty, students, administration, and 
public, and aid in policy-making. 

The registrar, although a busy person, often finds time to 
engage in community activities as a leader. 

The registrar's native ability and interest in things of a pro- 
fessional nature is proved by the many scholarly organizations 
and honor societies to which he belongs. 

A registrar’s time might be spent to a better advantage. Too 
much time is consumed by clerical and statistical duties. 


The writer feels that it is safe to conclude that the office of the 
registrar offers a challenge for service to persons of ability that is 
seldom, if ever, surpassed by any others in the educational profession. 
Like most posts, the office is what the individual registrar makes it. 

The questionnaire which elicited the information on which this 
article was based was as follows: 


A STUDY OF THE STATUS OF MEMBERS IN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS—1946-47 


Name of Registrar reporting 
Year you took office as Registrar 
Your exact title or titles 
Name of your institution 
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I. Please complete the outline below showing your education back- 


ground. 
Major Institution 
Degrees Held Year Received Subject Conferring Degrees 
1. 
* 
3. 


II. List in order your experiences following college graduation (teach- 
ing, business, research, etc.) up to the time you became Registrar. 


| 4, 
2. » 
>. 6. 


Ill. Please estimate the experiences you consider the most valuable in 
training you for the position as Registrar. 


1. First choice __ 
2. Second choice __ 
3. Third choice __ 
4, Others __ 


IV. The position as Registrar in your institution is regarded as being the 
equivalent in rank to: (Please check the correct one.) 


1. Dean __ 5. Librarian __ 

2. Assistant Dean __ 6. Department Head __ 
3. Comptroller __ 7. Professor __ 

4, Business Manager ____—— 8. Associate Professor __ 


V. The position as Registrar in your institution carries a salary that is 
equivalent to: (Please check the correct one.) 


1. Dean __ 6. Department Head __ 
2. Assistant Dean __ 7. Professor __ 
3. Comptroller __ 8. Associate Professor _ - 
4, Business Manager __ 9. Assistant Professor __ 
5. Librarian __ 10. Or other (list) —_ 
VI. Estimate the percentage of your own time devoted to the following 
duties: 
L, SNE kk nd desian ens (Total (a) through (e) below.) 


a. With staff members 
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VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


b. With faculty members 
c. With administrative members 
d. With students 
e. With alumni, the public, etc. 
. Clerical and statistical 
. Administrative and supervisory 
. Teaching duties 
. Secretary of the Faculties 
. Admission 
. Others (please list) 
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Your titles in addition to Registrar are: 
a 
a 
3, 


Estimate the percentage of your time devoted to duties other than 
those as Registrar. per cent. 





List your chief problems in the order of their urgency by placing the 
most critical after 1, the next most important after 2, etc. 


6. 
Te 
8. 
9. 
10. 


YRYN 


. What you you consider to be the chief contributions that you make to 


your Institution as Registrar? 


rrr? 
PPPs 


1 


Please list the activities in which you are engaged as a leader in your 
community. 


3. 3. 
2. 4, 





if 
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XII. Please list the honor societies and scholarly associations to which you 


belong. 
1, 


y 
3. 
4. 
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When Colleges Bulge 


D. D. FEDER 


FF: ALMOST ten years we have been sighing nostalgically for “the 
good old days” of peace and quiet, of prosperity and depressions, 
of civilized warfare without atom bombs and threats of disease 
invasions, of college campuses again returned to the leisurely pursuit 
of ‘‘culture and learning.’’ Now, all too roughly, we are being te- 
minded that we can never go back, that we can never recapture those 
supposed delights of youth. Instead we are facing the necessity of 
an immediate and reasonably adequate adjustment to things as they 
are. And “things as they are” constitute a kaleidescopic pattern of 
bulging walls, crowded dormitories, new and previously unthought- 
of curricula, and above all a new and different kind of student body. 

It is, of course, logical to assume that the problems encountered on 
one campus are common to almost every other in the country. Variations 
will certainly be matters of degree rather than of kind. It is our 
purpose here to examine briefly: 

First—the nature of present-day college populations ; 

Second—some of the special characteristics of the veteran population in 

terms of their needs and motivation in coming to college; 
Third—the generally changing motivation and orientation of all college 


students ; 
Fourth—the need for high caliber professional services in vocational, 


educational, and personal counseling for all students ; 
Fifth—some problems of the classroom being brought to light through 
counseling interviews with especial reference to military treatment of 


similar situations; 
Sixth—some ways in which the integrated personnel service program 
may serve both faculty and student body in more effectively meeting 


student needs. 


The common pattern of higher education in America today is a 
student body one-half to two-thirds veteran. The remainder is com- 
prised of the typical recent high school graduate to whom college has 
traditionally meant glamour, athletics, “Greek” life, manifold extra- 
curricular activities, and occasional study. In stark contrast is the ma- 
jority of veterans who after three to five bitter years return to the hope 
and promise held out to them by the opportunity for self-improvement 
through education. For them—not 100% of them to be sure, but the 
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majority—there is a serious purpose and hope for a better life in all 
ways. For them there is hope for the opportunity to rise above present 
station and partake of a fuller life, socially, culturally, and perhaps 
primarily economically. 

It is reasonable to ask whether college education has been oversold: 
to the returning G.I. From every side he has been bombarded with 
glowing statements as to the great service his country is rendering 
him in making available to him the ‘‘advantages”’ of a college educa- 
tion in our modern, machine economy. There have been numerous 
statements, directly and by implication, that he could earn a more 
plentiful living if he had a college degree. By the same token he has 
been assured from many directions that he would find in his college 
courses answers to the many “whys” he asked of himself and his 
buddies as he slogged through the mud and horror of war. Why wars? 
Why depressions? Why unemployment? Why bigotry and intolerance? 
Why unhappiness in the midst of plenty? Why starvation of soul in 
the midst of glutting of body? All these and many more he has been 
told would fall into orderly procession and be answered as he fed on 
the diet of education which would prepare him for living as a free 
man ina free world. — 

It is no exaggeration to say that the veteran has returned to Ameri- 
can campuses with great expectations. It is similarly no exaggeration 
to say that a significantly large number of veterans have, in the course 
of even a few weeks or months experienced great disappointments. 
There is a very real danger that unless immediate and realistic remedial 
measures are adopted, these same disappointments may become mul- 
tiplied and communicated to the non-veteran population as well, with 
the result that higher education may suddenly find itself relegated 
to the role of preparing only for the higher professions with their 
“trade union” requirements of pre-professional educational patterns. 

In the time available we shall be able to examine but a few of 
the adjustments being made or needing to be made by higher educa- 
tion in the attempt to serve our country significantly in this newest 
crisis of peace. Actually many of these adjustments have been in 
process on many campuses in the last two decades and are now simply 
being accelerated by the ‘‘veterans’ bulge” which in itself may be a 
passing phenomenon. But the resultant events and adjustments are 
fully as significant for the non-veteran since both groups are being 
assimiliated into a unitary student body on most campuses. 
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A primary and major adjustment stems from the enthusiastic over- 
crowding of physical facilities. The result: bulging classrooms, over- 
populated and inadequate dormitories, long lines waiting for every 
type of service. A few—but very few—universities have anticipated 
this situation by the erection of temporary classroom, dormitory and 
other building facilities. To such schools the veterans’ bulge does not 
represent a source of profit since the school must make expensive 
outlays in its effort to serve student needs. In marked contrast are the 
schools content to crowd sixty students into classrooms designed for 
thirty. 

Corollary to the overcrowded classroom is the overloaded instructor. 
Where classes of twenty-five to thirty have given way to classes of 
fifty to several hundred, instruction has turned from intimate attention 
to individual needs to the impersonal methods of the production 
line. Not only does the instructor lose sight of the student*as an 
individual, but he must perforce become so immersed in the routines 
of class accounting as to find little or no time for the arts of teaching. 

Let it not be assumed that students will accept these conditions good 
naturedly and unquestioningly. Neither veteran nor non-veteran has 
anticipated assembly line operations in the classroom and hence they 
are frankly disappointed and dissatisfied with them. Of a group of 
transferees shortly after the opening of fall terms, a number gave 
as their primary reason for coming to my own institution the fact 
that it had kept class sizes small by adding both room and faculty. 
Some colleges may pride themselves on excellent bank balances as a 
result of overcrowding classrooms and overloading faculty, but this 
is short-range and short-sighted economy. Students may accept such 
treatment in desperation when they cannot go elsewhere, but such 
practice smacks of profiteering and racketeering and already not only 
the students themselves, but even the press is beginning to be vocal 
in criticism. The institution which cannot freely open its books and 
point with pride to its record may soon find itself in a state of 
disrepute far more serious to its future than its failure to play good 
football, and indeed, all higher education may suffer from criticism 
rightfully accruing to only a few institutions. 

There have been so many commentaries on the changes in college 
populations that the points need no further belaboring here. It is 
important to note, however, that where the veteran population equals 
or exceeds that of non-veterans it is quite likely that the former by 
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virtue of maturity, and being more vocal and generally more aggres- 
sive, will tend to impose the pattern of their desires upon the younger 
non-veteran group. 

It is not to be expected that a man with a wife and child will be 
inclined to participate with much enthusiasm in adolescent horseplay. 
Similarly some of the trivia which pass for traditions on many cam- 
puses may be thoroughly irksome to the intellectually mature non- 
veteran as well as to the veteran. Therefore, in extra-class relation- 
ships we will do well to examine what the student body has tradition- 
ally required of itself. Guidance in the direction of worth-while tradi- 
tions, of activities with desirable goal reference is an essential func- 
tion of the Student Personnel Service program. 

Colleges are used to youthful high school graduates with their un- 
questioning enthusiasm and respect for authority. Veterans who gave 
up their status as free-thinking, free-speaking citizens during the war 
years of stringent discipline feel differently, however, on their return 
to civilian life. Even the military recognized the importance of allow- 
ing men to “blow their tops.” The Army provided the ‘B-Bag” in 
Stars and Stripes in which a man might air his gripes on any subject 
without fear of reprisals and generally with the knowledge that some- 
thing constructive might result if his case was legitimate. The stu- 
dent personnel services should be free of any suspicions of reprisal 
in order to provide the needed safety valve. Such contacts may well 
be the opening wedge for the counseling of many students who might 
not recognize their personal needs and might not otherwise seek the 
services available to them. 

From their experiences with military training veterans bring to the 
college campus certain attitudes and requirements which, if we take 
proper heed, may lead us to practices in higher education which the 
military found efficient. Although they were admittedly borrowed in 
the first place from civilian educational research, the blunt fact is that 
higher education has gone its way unintentionally or otherwise uncog- 
nizant of and unwilling to recognize some of the findings which in the 
last few pre-war years became almost routine to the counselor. 

Contemporary students, both veteran and non-veteran, seek a spe- 
cific goal orientation for their educational program. Educational dilet- 
tantes exist in both groups, but for most of them educational objectives 
are real and earnest. Recent surveys of interests of reurning G.I.’s 
show a predominance of vocational orientation even among those en- 
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rolled in liberal arts colleges. This should be satisfying rather than 
alarming to educational classicists. Education of the Classical and 
Renaissance periods was designed to endow free men and courtiers 
with the skills, attitudes, knowledge and techniques necessary for 
earning a livelihood as well as for the arts of effective living. As 
modern education turns toward the equipping of our students with 
the techniques of effective living in our times it is actually turning 
in the direction of the classical tradition set to the tune of electronics, 
atom bombs, and jet speeds. 

Demobilization counseling and the widely advertised counseling 
services of the Veterans Administration have given increased impetus 
to all vocational counseling services. When given the opportunity to 
receive such service recently, a large number of veterans attending 
school under P.L. 346 immediately volunteered for counseling, as 
several expressed it, ‘just to be sure.” These men are seeking not only 
the assurance that they are pointing toward vocational goals appro- 
priate to their interests and abilities, but also that such goals represent 
adequate opportunities for making a living. Therefore, in our coun- 
seling services the case is not closed until the record shows, among 
other things, that the student has consulted the best, most up-to-date 
sources of information about the status of the vocations in which he 
may have legitimate interests. No counselor can possibly keep himself 
informed of developments in the myriad careers in business and in- 
dusty today. Therefore, accurate, timely information services become a 
crucial tool to the counselor and his clients. A first step in job satis- 
faction is realistic knowledge of what to expect in the field. 

A second important demand of students is their desire to know 
that there is a specific useful purpose in each course they take. This 
stems in large part, certainly, from military training with the specific 
purposeful goal for each day of instruction. Returning to civilian 
pursuits, veterans find lack of personal security as well as lack of 
motivation for study in courses whose goal in their over-all educational 
pattern is not clear. This need emphasizes the importance of ‘‘selling” 
courses on legitimate grounds rather than as pre-requisites or requi- 
sites. The opening days of instruction should be devoted to stating 
clearly the purpose and function of the specific course in the student's 
program. 

Stemming directly from the desire to be convinced of the purpose 
of each course, there is a correlative desire by the student for objective 
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oals of instruction. Both secondary and military education have out- 
stripped higher education in their definition of the specific objectives 
of instruction in a given course. The sailor who took a course of 
instruction in the operation and maintenance of radar equipment knew 
from the outset what skills and knowledge were his goals. Returned 
to the college campus he finds the vagueness of objectives in most of 
his courses a source of insecurity and hence of irritation. The remedy 
lies in the regular practice of requiring instructors to set down in 
concretely described, achievable terms, definitions of the skills, knowl- 
edge and attitudes which are the expected end-products of instruction, 
This requirement is not an invasion of academic freedom, but an 


essential part of fulfilling our contract with our students. 

Already many campuses are experiencing the fourth requirement of 
Joe College '47—-the need for more realistic instruction. In exit 
interviews mature veterans with high scholastic ability indicate that 
they are withdrawing completely from further education because of 
their disappointment at the meagerness of the fare offered. They want 
meat, but we all too often give them milk and toast. Others have no 
hesitancy in requesting course changes because of the inconsequential 
nature of the subject matter being presented. Others feel, with justice, 
that their maturity entitles them to treatment above the level of the 
secondary school, Others have no hesitancy in absenting themselves 
from a class in which they feel “nothing is going on.”’ 

Military education soon learned the importance of duplicating as 
completely as possible, even down to the elements of actual danger, 
the combat situation. Of any course we may legitimately ask—How 
realistic is instruction? How close to current life situations do discus- 
sions of economics, political science, and sociology come? How often 
does college instruction strike out beyond the lecture and discussion 
to explore the field of experience, not merely as chance supplements 
to, but as more valid content than the pallid fare of the printed 
page? When American colleges converted to specialized training for 
military purposes they strove mightily for such realism. There is a 
disquieting unwillingness to strive in our program of education for 
peace with energy equal to that we expended in training for the arts 
and sciences of wat. 

Out of the psychological laboratory a good many years ago came the 
information that specific and regular knowledge of his own status 


(technically called “knowledge of results”) resulted in greater eff- 
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ciency on the part of the learner. The armed forces capitalized on this 
laboratory finding by providing each man almost daily with specific 
grades indicating his progress in the training program. With the values 
of such experience still fresh in mind veterans seek such information 
on at least a weekly basis rather than leaving it a secret until the end 
of the course. The extra effort required of the instructor who provides 
weekly reports of status to his classes will be rewarded by significantly 
improved learning efficiency on the part of his students. 

Under the impact of the veterans’ bulge colleges have found them- 
selves willingly or unwillingly providing a whole pattern of new 
Services to their students. The pre-war trend toward the grouping of 
all such student services in a single personnel service is growing 
nationally. The extent of such services is determined, of course, by 
local policy. Certain minima are required, however, if we are to meet 
the expressed needs of students. They are: 


(1) The provision of high caliber professional guidance services. 
These will include the use of faculty as well as full-time professional 
counselors and will offer the student aid in vocational, educational, 
and personal problem areas. 

(2) The provision of up-to-date vocational information so that at 
any time in his preparatory career, the student may assay his status in 
the rapidly changing job scene. 

(3) The provision of continuous counseling services to assist the 
veteran in passing through the successive stages of change from 
authoritarian submissiveness to civilian independence and responsi- 
bility, and similarly to assist the non-veteran in his quest for maturity. 

(4) The provision of comprehensive, authoritative information 
services to avoid that bane of military existence—the passing of the 
buck. 


Where the college has many services under separate heads or where 
new services have been added recently without regard to their correla- 
tion with existing facilities, there are numerous instances of conflicting 
counseling being rendered, to the confusion and disgust of the stu- 
dents. The veteran who is receiving psychiatric service through the 
VA, the school psychiatrist, and other incidental counseling, may be 
overcounseled to the point of unhealthful dependence or overstim- 
ulated to unwarranted confusion. Too many ‘“‘cooks’” may not only 
negate each other’s efforts, but create new conflicts which had no 
prior existence. Experiences such as these emphasize the striking need 
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for co-ordination and cross-checking of a student’s contact with various 
services through a central clearing house. 

Failure to detail the many services which make up a personnel pro- 
gram, because of lack of time, should not lead to the inference that 
the co-ordinated personnel service is to be confined only to vocational 
and educational counseling. In the ideal situation, all extra-class serv- 
ices will be members of the family of student personnel services, 
with a central clearing station, a central record, and staff clinics de- 
signed to bring about through cooperative discussion, analysis and 
action the optimum service to the individual. 

Through close liaison with faculty and administration the student 
personnel services may setve the student body in yet other ways: 


(1) By transmitting to appropriate authority information concern- 
ing expressed student needs, personnel services may influence both 
curriculum and instruction in the direction of greater service to the 
student. 

(2) By acting as a sounding board for hearing and transmitting 
student problems, needs, and gripes, personnel services have a very 
direct function in aiding the college in rendering more efficient serv- 
ice. 


In appraising the total picture of higher education, there is much 
satisfaction to be gained from the foresightful programs of counseling 
services which have developed during the last two decades. Adoption 
of many techniques by our armed forces lends extra credence to our 
efforts. 

To the end that we strive to fit the individual for adjustment to his 
contemporary world, and in so doing fit education to the needs of the 
individual, student personnel functions are truly in the spirit of classi- 
cal education for effective living. 

The field of student personnel work has suffered from an ill of its 
own making, namely a tendency to divorce its findings and activities 
from those of the classroom. Our responsibilities are not fully dis- 
charged merely through our service to the individual in an office coun- 
seling situation. We must, as a matter of routine, transmit to the in- 
structional staff those findings regarding student reactions and needs 
which will assist the faculty in the improvement of instruction by 
adjustment of content, procedure and objectives to infuse meaning 
and purpose into those classrooms which have become sterile through 
long continued dissociation from the realities of contemporary life. 
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The head-on attack is certainly not indicated, but slowly and surely we 
are obliged to infuse into instruction through individual contact, 
faculty meetings, and the other available media, the conception of 
instruction suited to individual needs, of content made vital by its 
contact with student realities, and a general atmosphere in which the 
methods and content of instruction are centered upon the student, 
interpreted in the light of his needs, interests and abilities. Future 
developments call for careful appraisal and evaluation of services 
rendered. Through tradition and seniority some activities may be 
stronger budgetwise than they deserve to be considering the services 
rendered. Cost analysis and evaluation of effectiveness are essential in 
the justification of budget requests. Throughout we must emphasize the 
elemental fact of the individualization and personalization of student 
personnel services. The investment in student personnel services is 
not only for the purpose of delivering the individual to the classroom 
in optimum condition for learning, but also to deliver him to the 
community and nation for optimum participation in constructive 
citizenship. The strength of our nation lies in the strength and ad- 
justment of its individual members. 

Concerned as we are with the veterans’ bulge we are likely to assume 
that the problems which we face currently are exclusively and 
peculiarly limited to the returned G.I. But these needs are symptoms 
of the times and what we consider to be good instructional or person- 
nel practices for veterans must be good for all students. 

This is no temporary challenge we face today. It is the challenge 
for higher education’s entire future. This is our opportunity to chart 
new trails and strive for new and more vital goals as we serve the 
needs of our future student generations. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Foreign Student 


EVER before has it seemed so important that young people from 
foreign countries be given an opportunity to study in American 
universities and colleges. The future of a peaceful world depends 
in no small degree upon the extent to which the youth of all nations 
may sit down together and learn about each other and about what the 
future may have in store for all of them. Friendships formed in this 
high endeavor are lasting friendships and if enough of them can be 
formed the problems of international understanding will be a long 
way toward solution. 

These are of course truisms, but there are many present difficulties 
in the way. American colleges are so overcrowded that admissions ofh- 
cers are continually faced with the unhappy alternative of choosing 
between a citizen and a foreign applicant. No matter how internation- 
ally minded the admissions officer may be, he can hardly admit Juan 
Fulano from Chile and turn down John Clark, who may be his next- 
door neighbor. This is especially true in the public tax-supported 
institutions. If we have a hundred foreign students in our classes and 
there are 2 hundred qualified resident applicants who can’t get in— 
and in many a college it means literally that—we may find ourselves in 
a position very hard to defend. 

How should admissions officers meet this situation? Here are a few 
suggestions, which arise from discussions with other registrars and 
several years of experience with the non-quota immigrant student. 

1. If possible, work out a “quota” establishing a relationship be- 
tween total enrollment and the number of foreign students who can 
be admitted, or should be admitted, in line with the policy, purpose, 
and philosophy of the institution. 

2. Accept applications only from those who are adequately pre- 
pared for the course they expect to take, especially in the use of Eng- 
lish. This seems obvious; but a high mark in English on a foreign 
transcript is an inadequate indication of ability to understand and 
use it in our classes. The College Entrance Examination Board has 
announced that it is again giving an English examination in several 
foreign centers. Passing it could well be a minimum requirement. 

3. Many of us are getting applications from newly arrived foreign 
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students for whom some other school issued the letters of acceptance 
on which their passports were granted. We simply should not accept 
them unless and until they have had at least one semester of successful 
work in the first institution, and not then unless they can give adequate 
reasons for changing. Some schools, apparently on the approved list, 
are over-generous with letters of admission and we have had appli- 
cants, already in this country, who admit that they never had any 
intention of entering the school which admitted them and on whose 
letter of admission their passports were issued. There is an ethical as 
well as an educational question involved here, and sometimes it is 
surprisingly difficult to get the foreign applicant to see it. 

This is not an argument against the acceptance of foreign students. 
They need what we have to offer and we need what they can bring to 
us. But unless we follow at least these three principles and practices 
in dealing with them we shall soon have some disillusioned and dis- 
appointed guests on our hands. 


And this is no time for that to happen. 
J. A. A. 


Streamlining Veterans Administration Reports 


OLLEGES and universities have had to find ways and means to 
C stre2mline operations on every hand in order to handle the in- 
creased volume of work resulting from larger student bodies. One 
serious difficulty administrators have encountered has been the tre- 
mendous amount of paper work required by the Veterans Administra- 
tion in furnishing reports, including many which were of little or 
no use to the Veterans Administration. This burden of increased work 
has led to widespread criticism of the Veterans Administration and 
has tended to emphasize those phases of the work of the Veterans 
Administration which have created difficulties to such an extent that 
the fine service the Veterans Administration is rendering to veterans 
is sometimes overlooked. 

The Veterans Administration has been assigned an enormous task 
in administering the laws pertaining to veterans. In addition to the 
vocational rehabilitation and educational program, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is responsible for handling compensation, pensions, loans 
for homes, farms and businesses, unemployment allowances, life in- 
surance, death benefits, retirement pay, physical examinations, hospital 
and out-patient treatment and domiciliary care, with vast numbers 
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involved in every category. On the whole the Veterans Administration 
has handled a difficult task effectively, but as in other organizations, 
whether public or private, there are many procedures which could be 
simplified to the advantage of everyone concerned. 

Fortunately the Veterans Administration has been willing to modify 
its policies in the interests of efficiency and the burden of unnecessary 
work and trouble will be tremendously reduced this year in all col- 
leges and universities because of rulings of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Technical Bulletin 7-59. Henceforth, affirmative reports of con- 
duct, progress and grades for veterans under Public Law 346 will no 
longer be required, and special attendance reports for these veterans 
are now unnecessary. Only when the student’s performance is con- 
sidered to be unsatisfactory according to the institution’s stated policies 
and procedures must reports be furnished to the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The Veterans Administration, as well as the educational insti- 
tutions concerned, will benefit by this important change in policy. 








Book Reviews 


Matthew, Robert John, Language and Area Studies in the Armed 
Services—Their Future Significance. For the Commission on Im- 
plications of the Armed Services Educational Programs, Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1947, pp. xix + 211. 


Preceded by two forewords, one (V-VI) by Alonzo G. Grace, Director 
of the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams and the second (VII-IX) by the Special Committee on Language and 
Area Studies, this timely publication seeks to give an impartial historical 
view of the entire language and area program of the armed forces and to 
look forward to see, if possible, the far-reaching effects these highly- 
discussed programs are having and will have on future education in the 
United States. The first can be done and has been done with complete his- 
torical objectivity, and the latter examines and reports on activities and 
curricula that seem to indicate possible future trends. The first is relatively 
easy to do, the latter far from easy: the author wisely prefers to propound 
questions brought up by what is going on in the educational field that may 
be traced to the influence of the armed services programs and not to pre- 
dict or postulate what may be done or should be done as years go by. 

Doubtless no part of the Armed Services Educational Program brought 
forth so much discussion, pro and con, as did the Language and Area 
Studies Program. The fine bibliography which Mr. Matthews has assembled 
(pp. 188-211) will serve for a long time as a vade mecum for scholars 
and educators seeking to evaluate and set a final verdict on the whole pro- 
gram and its influence; in its listings one may find virtually all, if not all, 
of the pertinent professional periodical literature on the subject. Later 
bibliographies will use it as their starting point. Equally valuable also are 
the tables (Appendices A, B, C, D—pp. 177-187) which list (A) institu- 
tions offering ASTP area and language instruction, (B) foreign area and 
language curricula, (C) summary of ASTP demands, and (C) summary 
of ASTP production reports. 

The main body of the book falls into three parts. Part One: What the 
Armed Services Did (pp. 3-95) describes in detail the actual programs as 
they were planned and put into operation (even well before the war started 
in some cases) and modified as the years went by. Part Two: Current Ef- 
fects in Schools and Colleges (pp. 103-161) describes what was being done 
in colleges, universities, and even secondary schools that might well be 
considered directly inspired by war-time experiments in the field of edu- 
cation. Part Three: Significance for the Future (pp. 165-172) asks many 
questions inspired by what has gone on in institutions since the war in the 
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fields of language instruction and area studies but no attempt is made to 
answer them. The answers will be found in the future, certainly not in the 
present and past. 

It seems to this reviewer that the best way to give an adequate idea of 
this important publication is to indicate its chapters and their content; 
space forbids a detailed analysis of each one. Part One is divided into 
six chapters; the first gives a general view of the programs with their 
backgrounds, and the remaining five describe the programs in some detail. 
There are chapters devoted to the Navy Japanese Language School, the 
Navy Schools of Military Government and Administration, the Japanese 
Language Schools of the Army, the Foreign Area and Language Program 
of the ASTP, and the Civil Affairs Training Schools Program. Every aspect 
of the whole program is objectively described with all statements carefully 
documented. No sides are taken and no controversial matters are discussed ; 
this has certainly been done by many individuals in many journals, lay 
and otherwise, and lies beyond the province of this book. 

Part Two attempts in its four chapters to survey the current educational 
scene and to describe the practices in post-war education that can be traced 
in whole or in part to the influence of the war programs. A question might 
be raised in some quarters as to how much of the stress on the use of the 
living language in the classroom can be laid to the influence of the armed 
services language program, for many language teachers have long con- 
sidered that abundant oral work was a sine que non of good language teach- 
ing. The language journals and the lay press have been flooded with articles 
pro and con about the value of the whole armed services language pro- 
gtam. Mr. Matthews wisely does not enter into controversy even while he 
is discussing a highly controversial matter. What he has to say and describe 
is, I might say, based on visits to and reports from institutions (referred to 
only by letter) and is done honestly and objectively. The bulk of the ex- 
perimentation is being done in colleges and in several languages (chapter 
seven), but also some experimentation is being done in language work at 
the secondary level (chapter eight). Chapter nine describes the University 
of Chicago Language Investigation, and in chapter ten we have a discus- 
sion of the area-study programs in civilian institutions. No one really in- 
terested in current education can afford to pass up this part of this book. 

Part Three—Significance for the Future—does not attempt in its single 
chapter—Conclusions and Implications—to point out clearly-designated 
paths that must be followed. It reviews the current picture and describes 
current practices and from both draws questions which the future will 
answer if they are answered at all; that will be, however, the province of 
the future historian of education. Let us hope that he will do this task as 
sanely as Mr. Matthews has done for the years 1940 to mid-1946. No his- 
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torian of education, no forward-looking administrator, and no teacher of 


languages can afford not to read carefully this important book. 
Wm. MARION MILLER, 


Dept. of Romanic Languages, 
Miami University 


Ward, Phebe, Terminal Education in the Junior College, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947, pp. xii + 282. 

This report was prepared for the Administrative Committee of the 
Commission on Terminal Education of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Miss Ward, who is Coordinator of Terminal Education Study 
for the San Francisco Junior College, has summarized the results of a five- 
year special study initiated by the Association in 1940. 

Junior college administrators and others will find in this well-planned 
reference manual much valuable information to guide them in organizing 
and maintaining terminal curricula. The book is divided into two parts, 
Part I is a comprehensive survey of the underlying philosophy, principles 
and procedures of terminal education, including curricula and student per- 
sonnel services, Part II consists of a series of nine summaries of suggested 
procedures and practices based upon separate studies made by nine institu- 
tions selected by the General Education Board. These particular institutions 
were chosen for their outstanding achievement in dealing with one of the 
following fields: making surveys in the community; utilizing community 
resources; organizing terminal occupational curricula; planning co-opera- 
tive work programs ; developing diversified occupational programs ; evaluat- 
ing terminal general-education programs; guiding students into terminal 
education; testing students’ aptitudes for terminal curricula; providing 
placement, follow-up, and continuation training. To make each summary 
more valuable for those wishing to institute such programs, the author 
has included lists of materials used and sources from which they may be 
obtained. Each bibliography is annotated. 

Terminal Education in the Junior College attempts to answer a pressing 
question in the post-war period: How can post-high-school education in 
America successfully integrate community needs with those of the students? 
Educational institutions, especially the junior colleges, must face the prob- 
lem of combining general education and specific occupational training in 
such a way as to meet the needs of an increasing number of men and 
women who wish to complete their formal training a year or two subse- 
quent to the completion of their high-school program. 

Throughout this book general education and occupational training are 
considered as “the closely related components of terminal education.” The 
former is used “to designate education that is planned to meet the general 
needs of the student,” while the latter is employed “to describe training 
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that is organized to prepare junior-college students for jobs in agriculture, 
business, industry, homemaking, and civic, health and welfare services.” 

The junior college, in its responsibility to the community, must consider 
the implications for terminal education in such economic and social factors 
as the changing nature of the population (rate of increase, shifting, aging), 
increased technology (shifting occupational patterns, increase of leisure 
time, decreasing home influence, increasing inter-dependency of nations), 
and the strong American faith in education as a means for the achievement 
of democracy. Such implications point to the necessity of preparing the 
student to make a living through occupational training and at the same 
time give him civic competence and personal adequacy through a program 
of general education. 

How can all of this be accomplished in the short period of one to two 
years? The answer, Miss Ward finds, lies “in the development of a strong 
terminal program that is composed of curricula, student personnel services, 
and extracurricular activities—all especially organized to provide general 
education, occupational training, guidance, placement, follow-up, and 
continuation training.” 

Chapter II of Part I serves as an unusually fine manual of procedure 
for the administrator to follow in developing terminal curricula to satisfy 
both community and student needs. The single-curriculum survey plan is 
outlined and stressed, Much valuable help is given on organizing, adminis- 
tering and supervising the curriculum once a justifiable need for it has 
been established. Methods for the continuous evaluation, improvement and 
reconversion of terminal curricula are elaborated. 

Personnel workers in junior colleges will find Chapter III of Part I 
very useful. Thirty-five pages are filled with a discussion of sound prin- 
ciples for guiding students into terminal education, helping them select 
curricula, counseling, and placing them in jobs for which they are best 
suited, Chapters VII, VIII, and IX of Part II contain specific practices 
and suggested procedures in the area of student personnel services in 
actual operation at three large California junior colleges. 

This reference book deserves a place on every junior college adminis- 
trator’s desk. 

REGINALD L, SWANN, 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Education, 


Teachers College of Connecticut. 
% 


Neilson, Francis, The Roots of Our Learning, New York: Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 1946, pp. x + 297. 

In specific content this book is a collection of eleven essays, most of 
which focus on a person, institution, or characteristic of the period in 
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western civilization between the fifth and fifteenth centuries, with frequent 
and usually invidious comparison to the counterparts in modern times. 
Nine of the essays have been published previously in The American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology, one is a condensation of three lectures, and the 
remaining is a college commencement address. Each chapter is complete 
and independent, so the book may be conveniently read in snatches. It may 
also be read advantageously in one sitting, for earlier chapters improve the 
reader's background for later chapters, and the pleasant style prevents 
sustained reading from becoming too heavy or wearisome. 

In its spirit, this book is full of nostalgia for the viewpoint and visions 
of mediaeval times. Mr. Neilson finds much light in the Dark Ages and 
much darkness in modern times. The darkness began to descend with the 
Reformation, and since then has become steadily blacker. He detests Crom- 
well, contemptuously dismisses Malthusian economics, and ridicules Dar- 
winism. As for our century, ‘““Today we live on threadbare slogans, and the 
world is destitute of a thinker.” (p. 148) “Our days are without reverence 
and respect; we have been taught to treat the essentials of conduct lightly. 
Therefore, we quail at our own ignorance and tremble at the thought of 
daring to open the pages that reveal to us the Elysium we have lost.” 
(p. 149) 

Since each essay is complete in itself, further comment must refer to par- 
ticular chapters. The first, entitled ‘The Significance of the Past,” offers a 
new version of the argument for studying the past: many historical ideas 
afe proving sounder than modern ideas, and many historical myths are 
proving to have a substance in fact. His examples seem suspiciously selected 
to prove the case. 

The second essay, “The Heritage of the Bible,” effectively urges bible 
reading for history, for literature to be enjoyed and imitated, and for 
philosophy. He unnecessarily weakens his case by committing the fallacy 
of supporting his own metaphysical predilections on quotations from 
metaphysical views of important physicists who speak, on this topic, as 
amateurs outside their field. In “Man—Builder and Wrecker,” he urges 
two central ideas: developing a comprehensive morphology of man, chiefly 
through integrating the disciplines of anthropology and archaeology; and 
returning to ancient history for Elysian ideals to guide our present search 
for solutions to perennial problems. 

Chapter four begins a series of five essays on specific persons and in- 
stitutions in the Middle Ages. ‘Glastonbury in Legend and History’ is a 
moving account of the English church abbey at Glastonbury from 63 A.D. 
to Cromwell, in which historical fact and legend are dramatically blended 
to make the history of this church seem as important, for the moment, as 
any event in history. Three other chapters are tributes respectively to Emile 
Male, a modern French historian, for his “rediscovery” of the thirteenth 
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century as revealed in its cathedral iconography; Peter Abelard, the great 
mediaeval thinker; and William Byrd, one of England’s greatest com- 
posers of music. “The Roots of the Tree of Learning” presents the tradi- 
tion of higher learning in the so-called Dark Ages—the men and their 
educational philosophy. 

The final three essays return to more general contrasts between mediaeval 
times and the present. Chapter nine, “The Passing of the Middle Ages,” is 
a lament over the spiritual losses incurred between the Middle Ages and 
the nineteenth century. More than any other, this essay epitomizes Neilson’s 
philosophy. In ‘“The Return to Mysticism” he looks with favor on the 
revival of religious mysticism in this century, for he believes, “If it were 
possible for the ideas of mysticism to take hold of the people, there would 
be an end to economic and political thralldom, for a mystic would require 
only the bare essentials of material existence. To produce enough and no 
more than is necessary for the immediate future would be the surest 
method of destroying parasitical systems.” (pp. 245-46) The final essay, 
“The Cloister or the Town,” is a critique of modern urban life in the spirit 
of Lewis Mumford, although its proposed solution is the abandonment of 
technology in favor of a return to the peace and quiet of agrarian ways. 

This book should be a source of comfort to certain university scholars in 
the classics, archaeology, and history who may be troubled and annoyed 
by the growing insistence on measuring their work by functional standards. 
It is “must” reading for followers of Hutchins and Adler and their phi- 
losophy of Perennialism, and others will find it engaging and easy reading 
for lengthening autumn evenings. 

LAWRENCE G. THOMAS, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Stanford University 


Reck, W. Emerson, Public Relations, A Program for Colleges and 
Universities, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. 286. 


Mr. Reck has made a major contribution to the body of literature dealing 
with educational public relations, a field of activity which more than ever 
today deserves the careful attention of every educator. 

While it will make an important addition to the reference library of 
any public relations official, the greatest value of this book undoubtedly 
would derive from the college administrator’s study and application of the 
principles it sets forth. 

It is not a publicity manual. Publicity and public relations, as Mr. Reck 
points out, are in no way synonymous. The book deals, rather, with public 
relations in the widest sense, and has as its aim to demonstrate “why and 
how good public relations are the foundation for any lasting success a col- 
lege or university may achieve.” 
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Mr. Reck presents in broad outline the basic principles which should 
guide the planning of an institution’s public relations and a step-by-step 
process to be followed in developing the program. He follows through with 
much essential information on the selection of public relations personnel ; 
the college president’s part in public relations; the organization and inte- 
gtation of a public relations department ; and detailed planning. 

A large share of the book is devoted to relations between the college and 
the many and varied “publics” with and through which its program will 
take effect. One of these chapters, which the author calls “Relations with 
the College Family,” is particularly timely in its concern with current 
problems of institutional welfare and morale. Other groups which Mr. 
Reck discusses include prospective students and parents, the local com- 
munity, educators and sister institutions, donors and prospective donors, 
editors and radio officials, students and alumni. 

Some educators may question Mr. Reck’s inclusion of the college cur- 
riculum, research and the campus itself as public relations media. Obviously, 
these are not primarily media, yet it is undeniable that they have a public 
relations aspect, and an important one, when public relations is defined as 
“the sum total of all the impressions made by the institution and by the 
various people connected with it.” 

In his discussion of public relations through the curriculum, special 
events, the telephone, correspondence, and publicity, and generally through- 
out the book, the author presents literally hundreds of examples of public 
relations activities—both good and bad. These illustrations, drawn from 
the author’s twenty years’ service in the field of college public relations 
and from the experience of other public relations practitioners, provide a 
practical approach to many specific problems and contribute much to the 
effectiveness of the book. 

The volume carries the endorsements of the Association of American 
Colleges, the American College Public Relations Association, and the 
American Council on Public Relations. 

HAROLD K. SCHELLENGER, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Ohio State University 


Snavely, Guy E., A Short History of the Southern Assocation of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 1945. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was marked by the publication 
of a history, prepared by Dr. Guy E. Snavely, who was secretary of the 
Association for eleven years. The History is an interesting account of the 
problems and activities of the Association in its endeavors to raise the 
standards of colleges and secondary schools in the Southern States. 
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The small group of educators who met in Atlanta, Georgia, November 6, 
1895, built a solid foundation for the new Association when they defined 
their purposes as follows: ‘To organize Southern schools and colleges, for 
co-operation and mutual assistance; To elevate the standard of scholarship 
and to effect uniformity of entrance requirements; To develop preparatory 
schools and cut off this work from the colleges.” How well these purposes 
were achieved in the fifty-year period is evidenced by the steady growth 
of the Association and the influence that it has had upon secondary and 
collegiate education in the Southern States. 

The heart of the organization was an Executive Committee of five 
elective members in addition to the President and Secretary-Treasurer 
ex officio. This Committee passed on all applications for membership and 
nominated member institutions and approved the actions of its Commis- 
sions. The Commission on Secondary Schools was organized in 1912 and 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education in 1917. The respect 
and confidence in which the Association was held by both educators and 
citizens was demonstrated several times when problems of political control 
threatened member institutions. In all such cases, the Association acted 
promptly and firmly and thereby enhanced its prestige. 

The advance of Negro education gave rise to the organization of a 
Southern Association of Negro Colleges in the late twenties, which sought 
the co-operation of the Southern Association. Through this co-operative 
effort, 53 Negro colleges were classified according to “A” and “B” 
standards, and 106 secondary schools for Negroes were approved. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools set up standards of accreditation 
and proceeded at once to the evaluation of high schools. In 1914, 278 
secondary schools were members of the Association. Since that time this 
work has steadily increased until in 1935 there were 1,202 secondary 
schools in the Association. The Commission on Higher Education likewise 
formulated its standards and received applications for membership. At 
first not all member colleges were fully accredited. The most recent Com- 
mission to be organized was that on Curricular Problems and Research, 
which began its work in 1935 and promises to loom large in the activities 
of the Association in the years to come. 

Dr. Snavely’s account of the growth and development as well as the 
activities of the Southern Association is an excellent study of the influence 
exerted by an independent accrediting agency, and shows how such agencies 
may raise the level of standards in both secondary schools and colleges. 

G. D. HUMPHREY, President, 

and 

W. C. REUSSER, 

Director of Student Personnel and 
Guidance, 

University of Wyoming 
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Beck, Hubert P., Men Who Control Our Universities. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1947, pp. 229. 


Higher education in the United States deserves more critical attention. 
A few scholars and writers have concentrated, usually briefly, on this seg- 
ment of our educational system, and most of us who are or have been 
engaged in college or university administration have given some thought 
to basic problems. Most of those in the latter group, however, have been 
too concerned with day-to-day operation, with the attainment of success 
within the frame, to do much fundamental analysis. There haven’t been 
nearly enough scholars and writers. Indeed the obvious merits of much of 
our university program have blinded us to any defects. We have been 
rather smug and complacent when not actually boastful. 

Consequently one can laud the industry and interest demonstrated by 
Hubert Park Beck in his Men Who Control Our Universities just 
published by King’s Crown Press. Faculty members, students, some of the 
public and even some board members may be slightly surprised that Mr. 
Beck is discussing members of the board of trustees and not presidents. 

Mr. Beck has obviously worked prodigiously to discover all pertinent 
information about the 734 people who comprised in 1936 the boards of 
control of the 30 leading institutions in the country. These 30 institutions 
composed the membership of the American Association of Universities at 
the time the study was begun. The author was concerned with the occupa- 
tion or profession of these people, together with their economic position, 
their age, sex, political affiliation, social and economic views, their opinions 
on academic freedom, their method of appointment, church connections, 
length of service, geographical location, particularly whether urban or 
rural, their education, and family connections. This is a very comprehensive 
list and Mr. Beck has been assiduos in following up every possible avenue 
of information in order to get a complete picture. It is difficult to think of 
sources he hasn’t used. Naturally he didn’t get information on all points 
on all 727 people (the actual number of individuals; a few were on more 
than one board). 

Probably the majority of people will not be astonished by the facts as 
unearthed and tabulated by the author. Briefly the typical board member of 
these 30 universities is a business or professional man of considerable 
wealth, owning or managing or serving as a director of one or more of 
the 400 most powerful corporations of the country. He is likely to be a 
Republican, anti-New Deal and conservative on economic and social ques- 
tions, but with liberal views regarding academic freedom. He will definitely 
be above middle age, in his sixties probably. If affiliated with a church 
the odds are he will be an Episcopalian or Presbyterian. He is almost cer- 
tainly a city dweller, he is much better educated than the average American 
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and he has served on his board a rather long time. If he is on the board of 
a private institution he was probably selected by co-option, election by mem- 
bers already on the board. It is more than possible that his name will be in 
some social blue book. Fourteen of the 30 institutions are state universities 
and the brief and general description above is less likely to apply if a 
particular individual is a member of a public board. In other words, he 
probably won’t be quite as eminent or wealthy or so acceptable to society 
and there is a greater possibility that he voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 1936. 

Mr. Beck is convinced that this is a very undesirable situation if not 
actually dangerous. In general he agrees with those men such as Veblen, 
Counts, author of the preface, and Kirkpatrick, who were and are alarmed 
that our system of higher education is controlled by the giant figures of 
our economic life. He writes ‘‘Altogether, the evidence of major university- 
business connections at high levels seems overwhelming. The numerous 
high positions of power in industry, commerce, and finance held by at 
least 24, of the members of the governing boards of these 30 leading uni- 
versities would appear to give a decisive majority more than ample grounds 
for identifying their personal interests with those of business.” And in a 
world such as our own, with the universities as our chief hope for the 
continuing, unafraid, uninhibited search for truth, this dominance of the 
successful business man in university life, is a major weakness in Mr. Beck’s 
opinion. 

The author is also critical about the methods of appointment, particularly 
co-option. Naturally the incumbents for various reasons choose men like 
themselves. He admits the difficulties, however, in finding and implement- 
ing satisfactory methods of appointment. Governors are usually politically 
minded, alumni usually select men of the typical type, and popular elec- 
tion (practiced in three states) has not proved a sufficient answer. The 
author makes suggestions, however. He proposed a board of 13 members— 
8 public and 5 institutional. The public members would be divided among: 
business (2), professions (2), agriculture (2), wage earners (2) and 
the institutional members would be faculty (2), alumni (2) and students 
(1). The latter groups would elect their own members. The public mem- 
bers might still be appointed or elected by co-option, but only after all 
interested organizations representing the 4 categories had made nomina- 
tions. This plan is merely suggestive, not rigid, and indicates the direction 
of his thinking. 

There are many questions about university organization not answered 
by this study. Mr. Beck hasn’t been able to watch a board in operation 
either briefly or over a period of time. Possibly, as many believe, boards 
really do not determine policy but express presidential policy; and they 
sometimes get annoyed with their role, dispose of the president and employ 
a new one who takes up where the deposed president stopped. Mr. 
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Beck recognizes there may be a point here, but he has a feeling the boards 
are truly functionally important. 

One other point. The facts show that boards of public institutions are 
better (in Mr. Beck’s terms) than boards of private institutions. Some one 
might try to find out, difficult as it is, whether this fact shows up in actual 
operation. I had never been convinced that the state universities named 
were more liberal, more forward looking, more truly truth seeking than 
the private institutions in the list. My impression was the contrary. These 
state universities are quite responsive to popular opinion. So are the 
others but hardly to the same degree. It is quite questionable that a 
majority of the people want a university of the type envisioned by Mr. 
Beck. A great many of them think they have political, economic, and social 
truth right now and deviation would be error. The people think they own 
the public schools and it is difficult indeed despite educators and philoso- 
phers to get these schools and even universities, out very far beyond public 
opinion. On this point it was significant that the trustees were more liberal 
on the question of academic freedom than the general public. And un- 
fortunately, as Mr. Beck knows or would find, there are a great number of 
popular faculty members and students who don’t believe very much in 
academic freedom either. 

This study of Mr. Beck’s should not be dismissed lightly. For one I 
hope it will stimulate some experimentation. One of the arguments in 
support of our federal system is that with 48 reasonably independent 
units we should get all kinds of approaches, structural and otherwise, to 
our problems. Rather we operate much the same way and likewise our 
university Organization follows much of a pattern. We have gotten along 
too easily, both politically and educationally, to try anything new. I believe 
with Mr. Beck it will not always be so simple. 

ELMER G, PETERSON, 
Executive Director, 
Utah Scientific Research Foundation, 


Logan, Utah 


James R. Aswell, Native American Humor, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947, pp. 396. 
Every man who undertakes to compile an anthology of American humor 


runs a number of risks. In the first place, he may have an odd and unusual 
sense of humor, and therefore pick what most people won’t laugh at. Or 
he may grow scholarly, as one anthologist did not too long ago, and turn 
out what may very well serve as a textbook, but is painfully solemn. And 
he must always reckon with other anthologies, such as A Subtreasury of 
American Humor, by the Whites, or the still unmatched Mark Twain's 
Library of Humor. 
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Mr. Aswell has quite frankly chosen what he considers funny, and has 
left out what he does not laugh at. His choice is based on something more 
than his own sense of humor, however; he has chosen writings that have 
long been overlooked because of the Boston blight. As we read along with 
Mr. Aswell, we realize that it has been a very expensive business for us to 
be as nice as we have been. 

The sanitary New England literary outfit hexed American humor. The 
anemic lit’ry cusses, who almost ruined Mark Twain’s disposition, and the 
example of Victoria’s England put a premium on decency. And the roster 
of things that were indecent in those days included practically everything 
worth doing or talking about. Before the day of the New England disap- 
provers, American humor was robust, full-blooded, Chaucerian. It grew 
to be merely neat. 

In the western states the old humor lived on: that was one of the reasons 
that so many nice people would have none of Lincoln, and that so many 
of us today appreciate Lincoln more than ever. Although it lived on, that 
vigorous humor never got the recognition it deserved; it was never ac- 
ceptable among nice people. 

Now, fortunately, most of us have got over being nice, and can appre- 
ciate and enjoy the humor this country grew up on, grew into a powerful 
and robust manhood on. We can, thank God, laugh at what is funny, just 
as our forefathers could. We can laugh at it when it is in print, and ask 
for more. 

Mr. Aswell has given us more, however, than humorous excerpts. He 
has given us a chapter of American history. In many of the stories he re- 
prints, we see the American scene that was for at least a generation for- 
gotten, or at best veiled and avoided. In Native American Humor our an- 
cestors and their sisters and their cousins and their aunts are all busy, all 
vigorously amusing, all human. Not a single one of them is nice. 

After the days of the Boston blight, during which people reveled in 
John Kendrick Bangs and his kind, American humor became more and 
more witty, until we have today some of the wittiest literary output avail- 
able. We have witty magazines, and witty columnists. The old American 
humor was occasionally witty, but most of the time it was a good deal more 
substantial than wit. Because of our preoccupation with wit, we may over- 
look the humor of some of the stories in Mr. Aswell’s collection. We may 
also quite honestly find that some of them are simply not funny. We shall 
always wonder, as we read along—as we wonder over every anthologist— 
why on earth he picked what he did instead of what we would have picked. 
For instance, what possessed Mr. Aswell to make the selections he did 
from Artemus Ward and Bill Nye? That is a mystery to one brought up on 
both those masters. On the other hand, Mr. Aswell introduced us to some 
humorists we never read before, especially some very capable anonymous 
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spinners of yarns, A hundred years ago there were evidently a good many 
quite sprightly newspaper correspondents and columnists. 

Sut Lovingood ought to be reissued complete and as he was written, or 
perhaps with his fantastic spelling taken in hand. Josh Billings deserves 
to be better known; and he can stand a bit of order in spelling, too. Here 
are two characters that are not very far from Chaucer ; and of whom we may 
guess that if they had lived elsewhere, and perhaps at another time, they 
might even be used as texts in English courses. But since they were old 
American stuff, they are still unavailable. 

Maybe we don’t deserve to have had as much good humorous writing 
as we have had, It is to Mr. Aswell’s lasting credit that he has given us a 
most delectable prod towards acting our age and having a good time about 


it. 
SS: A. 


Jones, Howard Mumford, Education and World Tragedy, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946, pp. 178. 


No educator can be unconcerned or indifferent to the trend of modern 
relationships between war and education. The nature of modern warfare 
is such that education, science, and technology are indispensable allies. It is 
impossible to carry on modern warfare without the aid of our universities, 
schools and colleges. In two wars now within one generation, those of us in 
education have seen how completely subservient to the military, education 
becomes in time of war. With the increasing emphasis now being given in 
our country to war and preparations for war, and with the growing spirit 
of nationalism that fosters war, we are becoming vitally concerned over the 
fate of education in relationship to these developments. 

Such conditions add interest to the publication of Education and World 
Tragedy. This publication is a series of addresses given by the author on 
this subject before the faculty at Birmingham-Southern College under the 
auspices of the Rushton Foundation in Birmingham, Alabama. The argu- 
ment presented runs something like this. The last fifty years have been the 
bloodiest and most warlike in all human history. In fact, says the author, 
“one has to go back to the twelfth century to find a comparable record.” 
He points out that in the first three decades of the present century, we have 
killed thirty-three and one third per cent more human beings in wars than 
were killed in the previous eight hundred years. This is a staggering fact. 
Moreover, the nature of war has changed so that war is now total and 
technological. As a result of this change education has become the tool of 
the state and of war and serves the purposes of nationalism. These forces, 
then (war and preparations for war, technology, and nationalism) “are 
warping the healthy development of education.” 
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With this background the author then goes on to raise such fundamental 
questions as, ‘““What can be done?’, “What does educational theory pro- 
pose?”, “How shall we set about finding more satisfactory answers to the 

roblem of education and world tragedy ?” 

Against the background of these questions, the author attempts to analyze 
American education to discover its deficiencies in relation to tragic world 
conditions and to present some tentative proposals for dealing with these 
conditions. In the judgment of this reviewer, his analysis of modern educa- 
tion is an excellent one. He points out that our social crisis consists pri- 
marily in a marvelous technology without commensurate social skills. What 
is needed, therefore, is a social, economic, and moral understanding that is 
commensurate with our technological abilities to produce the necessities 
of mankind. It is evident on the face of it that we have no adequate con- 
cept of liberal or general education to meet this need. The author points 
out that there are two general schools of thought for dealing with this 
problem. One proposes to seek a dogmatic unity. It is a return to the 
authoritarian medieval idea of the university and puts its faith in a pre- 
scribed reading list of the hundred best books. The other approach wants 
to find unity in something called tradition and the emphasis is upon the 
unity of western culture. This group has advanced the idea of general 
survey courses in western civilization as the unifying factor. After rather 
full argument, the author definitely and finally rejects both of these general 
schools of thought as inadequate to meet our modern crisis. He says that 
the crisis faced by the modern world is of fundamental importance of the 
same order of magnitude as the discovery of fire, the wheel, etc. Merely 
to reaffirm past values, therefore, will not do. Our answer must go deeper. 

The proposals advanced for dealing with these conditions are admittedly 
tentative and short-ranged. They are not offered, says the author, for 
eternity. It is proposed that American colleges ought to consider some such 
program as this: 

“First, professional or vocational training for all ; 

Second, the study of the theory of science and the application of scientific 
criticism to our technology ; 

Third, the assumption and workings of representative government, par- 
ticularly in the United States and in the British Commonwealth of Nations ; 

Fourth, the study of Russian ; 

Fifth, the study of the Orient; 

Sixth, the study of personal relationships in modern society.” 

Space will not permit a detailed presentation of this program. It is, 
however, worthy of serious consideration of all who are interested in this 
problem. 

The final point in the argument of these lectures is that the crux of the 
problem, so far as American Colleges are concerned, is getting properly 
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trained teachers to do this job. Since our colleges have to depend upon 
American graduate schools for their teachers, the issue then centers 
largely around the reorganization of the graduate schools. At the present 
time the graduate school is concerned almost entirely with specialization 
and an emphasis upon research. It is evident that this type of training does 
not and cannot meet the need for a new type of liberal education. It is 
proposed that we have two types of graduate schools. It will be necessary, 
of course, to retain one type of graduate school for the training of research 
specialists. It is proposed that this be called, a “Research Training Insti- 
tute” in charge of professional and vocational training programs, but in 
order to meet the demand for a new type of graduate training, he proposes 
a new ‘Graduate College.” The avowed aim of this graduate college would 
be the “creation of professors for the liberal college rather than expert 
research workers who belong in the Research Training Institute. The first 
criterion in the selection of students for this college must be genuineness 
of their own interest in teaching at the college level as a career.” Ad- 
mittedly, there are serious difficulties to be faced in working out this solu- 
tion but there can be little disagreement as to the need for it. 

Educators who are interested in these important issues will find this series 
of lectures highly stimulating and suggestive. 

HoMER P. RAINEY, 
President, Stephens College 


Huxley, Julian, VNESCO—Its Purpose and Its Philosophy, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1947, pp. 67. 


Of the many differences between the League of Nations covenant and 
the charter of the United Nations, unquestionably the most important is the 
wider scope of the U.N. For, whereas the League was chiefly a political 
instrument aimed at the prevention of war and the control of the use of 
armed force by nations, the U.N. aims not only at those objectives but at 
the elimination of the deeper underlying social and philosophical causes 
of international misunderstanding. 

This fact is clearly shown in the United Nations organization, which is 
composed of six “Principal Organs”; the general assembly—familiarly 
called the town meeting of the world—the security council or policemen, 
the economic and social council or world planning commission, the trustee- 
ship council or guardian, the international court of justice, and the sectre- 
tariat. 

It is with the third of these, UNESCO, that Dr. Huxley’s pamphlet deals. 
Many hundreds of pages have been written on UNESCO, its objectives, 
its hopes, its promise for a better world, but none more sympathetically 
or authoritatively than those by its director. That he sometimes appears 
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to overemphasize the biological aspects of the problem need not detract 
from our appreciation of his keen analysis and confident expectation. 

Quoting from the charter, Dr. Huxley points out that a peace ‘‘based ex- 
clusively on political and economic arrangements of governments would be 
inadequate, and that peace, if it is to be enduring, must be based on the 
moral solidarity of mankind. This solidarity is to be achieved through, 
first, the development of those means of mass communication necessary to 
promote the free flow of ideas, whether through printed or spoken word ; 
second, by giving fresh impulse to popular education and the spread of 
culture, and finally by the maintenance, increase and diffusion of know!l- 
edge.” 

The philosophy of UNESCO should be a scientific world humanism, 
global in extent and evolutionary in background.” It is no wonder that Dr. 
Huxley himself refers to the over-all plan as “enormous.” 

However, “the moral is clear.’’ Through education, science and culture 
UNESCO can do a great deal to lay the foundation on which world po- 
litical unity can later be built. It is, the author admits, possible that before 
these aims can be achieved the ‘forces of destructive conflict may score a 
temporary victory.’’ Hence UNESCO “must strain every nerve’’ to prove the 
benefit of intellectual and spiritual co-operation. In this case, even should 
another war break out, UNESCO might survive it, in any case the world 
would not forget. 

Turning his attention to the more immediate problem, Dr. Huxley sees 
need for a vigorous attack on illiteracy, which in some countries still reaches 
the incredible figure of 80 per cent. More literacy, however, is not enough, 
for though it is fundamental to the achievement of international awareness, 
even this is no guarantee of international good-will. Nazi Germany demon- 
strates all too clearly the way in which even a highly literate people can 
be “sold” into a myopic and distorted world outlook. 

In the field of education, UNESCO must not, however, neglect quality 
for quantity. A careful survey reveals that qualified scientists, architects, 
doctors, lawyers, artists, are being produced by institutions of higher edu- 
cation at a rate of only about half of the estimated number needed for a 
real “world to live in.” And yet there are those who say the professions 
are overcrowded! 

The field of UNESCO, we find, is as broad as life itself. It includes the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, philosophy, the humanities and the 
arts, including painting, sculpture, the theatre and the dance. Though 
recognizing the great importance of human variety and opposing all at- 
tempts at mental or spiritual regimentation, it must, nevertheless, seek to 
fuse them into a single expressive unity—in the words of L. K. Frank, 
“the orchestration of diversity.” 

After reading Dr. Huxley’s stirring pages, one does not wonder that 
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UNESCO has been termed by some the second front of peace. It is, as 
Senator Vandenburg said at San Francisco, “the most ambitious and in- 
spiring long-range plan for the improvement of human welfare which 
has ever been conceived, much less put on paper.” 

In fact, so vast is its scope that few have understood it or realized how 
it underlies all adequately conceived pians for enduring peace. Dr. Huxley 
has in “UNESCO—Its Purpose and Philosophy” provided a much needed 
basic text which ought to be made a subject of study, not only in all 
secondary schools and colleges, but also wherever men and women of light 
and learning come together. 

WALTER D. HEAD, Headmaster, 
Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Deferrari, Roy J., College Organization and Administration, Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America Press, 1947, pp. 403. 


Under the above title Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the 
Catholic University of America, has gathered the papers presented at the 
workshop on College Organization and Administration held at the Catholic 
University of America during the summer of 1946. The papers were pre- 
pared and given by outstanding men and women in the field of Catholic 
education and covered nearly every phase of collegiate administration. The 
papers were presented on the following topics: 


The Purpose of the Catholic College. 

Nursing Education. 

Some Recent Trends in the Concept and Function of Teacher Training in Selected 
Liberal Arts Colleges. 

Organization and Statutes. 

The Philosophy and Functions of the Offices of Dean of Men and Women. 

The College Registrar. 

The Office of the Dean of Studies. 

The Office of the President. 

The College Faculty and Its Development. 

Secularization vs. Spiritual Objectives. 

Curriculum and Catalogue. 

Religion in the College Curriculum. 

Religion in College Through Integration. 

The Place of Philosophy in the College Curriculum. 

Psychology in the College Curriculum. 

Annuities, Insurance, and the Catholic College. 

Public Relations and the Catholic College. 

Instruction and Instructional Problems in College. 

The Teacher: His Qualities and the Appraisal of His Teaching. 

The College Library. 

Coordination of the College with the Secondary School. 
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Coordinating the Work of the College With the Graduate School. 

The Use of Psychological Tests in College. 

The Graduate Record Examination: Its History, Administration, and Use.—The 
U.S.A.F.I. Tests. 

Budget and Business Management in a Catholic College. 

Accounting for Colleges and Universities. 

A Postwar Religious Program for the Catholic College. 

The Religious Life of the Student at College, Christ on the Secular Campus. 

The Nature of Accreditation Today. 

Problems of Admission. 

Co-operation in Catholic Higher Education. 


For the experienced administrator, there is little that is new in these 
papers. They will serve, however, as valuable references for the young or 
inexperienced educator who is preparing for the work of college ad- 
ministration. 

It is unfortunate that no collection of formal papers can do justice to the 
accomplishments of a workshop of this type. The exchange of ideas and 
experiences and the discussions and evaluation of new techniques and 
policies constitute the great value of a workshop. This is something that 
cannot easily be reproduced in any written report. 

Your reviewer was happy to note the willingness of some of the speak- 
ers in the workshop to criticise the status quo in Catholic education. I liked 
very much the manner in which John Julian Ryan implied that in the 
Catholic colleges and universities, we were not always working directly and 
wholeheartedly towards the particular objectives of a Catholic institution 
of higher learning. 

Catholic colleges and universities have one common well defined objec- 
tive. Knowing this objective and appreciating its value, we sometimes 
become smug in its security and under the protection of its high ideal. We 
can become too easily satisfied with the objective and fail to do the kind 
of teaching or organizing which leads to its realization. 

The Catholic administrator will find food for thought in the papers 
which treat of religion and philosophy in the Catholic college. The non- 
Catholic administrator will find a better understanding ef the purpose of a 
Catholic college or university in Monsignor Haun’s paper. 

JOHN J. FLANAGAN, S.J., 
Executive Director, 

Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada 


Woellner, Robert Carlton, and Wood, M. Aurilla, Requirements for 
Certification for Teachers and Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
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Secondary Schools, and Junior Colleges, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. 

Because of the complexity of the requirements for teacher certification 
in the various states and because of the rapid revision of requirements, it 
is most difficult for any one individual to become familiar with the basic 
requirements of the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. This 
difficulty has been largely removed by the Eleventh Edition of the Re- 
quirements for Certification for Teachers and Administrators for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges. This is a publica- 
tion of the University of Chicago Press compiled by two professors of the 
University of Chicago, Robert Carlton Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. 
While this publication was designed for the benefit of students preparing 
themselves for the teaching profession, it is valuable also to Registrars 
in Teachers Colleges, Teacher Training Divisions of State Departments of 
Education and Placement Bureaus. Those responsible for its publication 
have rendered a real service to the cause of teacher education. 

It is interesting to make a brief comparison of requirements in the 
various states. It has not been so many years ago that teachers became 
eligible to teach in the public schools upon written examination of common 
school and high school subjects without any special training in the field 
of teacher education. This publication reveals that the minimum require- 
ments for the certification of elementary teachers is as follows in the vari- 
ous states: 

17 states require the bachelor’s degree in an accredited college or uni- 
versity. In addition 4 states have an optional certificate that requires a 
bachelor’s degree. 

2 states require four years of training but not a degree. 

5 states require three years of training. 

1 state requires two and one-half years’ training. 

14 states require two years. 

1 state requires one and one-third years’ training. 

3 states require one year. 

1 state requires six weeks. 

1 state requires none. 

There is a great variation in the academic and professional requirements 
among the states that require a bachelor’s degree. The range in professional 
education is from twelve semester hours to sixty semester hours with the 
average approximately forty. The common requirement in general edu- 
cation is either one or two years with approximately thirty hours of elec- 
tives either in academic or professional fields. 

In some of the states the junior high school license is not required but 
either the elementary or secondary certificate is acceptable for junior high 
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school teaching. Most of the states, however, require the same preparation 
for the junior high school as is maintained for the secondary school. As a 
prerequisite for securing a secondary certificate forty-two states require a 
bachelor’s degree, three states permit a high school teacher to teach with 
three years of training, and one state with two years of training. 

Two states (Washington and California), and the District of Colum- 
bia require a master’s degree. The state plan of Indiana requires a master’s 
degree after five years of teaching. Four or five other states issue a master 
teacher certificate requiring a master’s degree but would not make it a 
requirement for all teachers. 

There are many variations in the number of hours required in the 
core subjects and in general education but the professional require- 
ments are from fifteen to twenty hours with eighteen hours the median, 
the mode and average. The most common requirement for general edu- 
cation in the secondary field is thirty semester hours. In addition to these 
requirements most secondary teachers in the various states are required 
to have from twenty-four to thirty-six hours in their teaching subject area 
with from one to three minors of fifteen to eighteen hours each. 

The certification of elementary and secondary principals, supervisors, 
superintendents of schools and other administrators is comparatively new. 
There are still ten states that do not require any special administrative 
license. Sixteen states have a minimum requirement of a bachelor’s de- 
gree. Seven states require a bachelor’s degree plus some graduate work. Six 
states require one year of graduate work beyond a bachelor’s degree and 
three states have a minimum requirement of a master’s degree. There are 
ten states that require a minimum of a master’s degree for a superintend- 
ent’s license. Two or three states are designing courses calling for thirty 
hours of graduate work beyond the master’s degree for the superintendent 
of schools. In nearly every instance the graduate work is in the field of 
administration, supervision, educational guidance and research. In addition 
to the college training every state requires some teaching experience before 
an individual may receive an administrative certificate. The range of ex- 
perience requirement is from two to six years. The most common require- 
ment is three years. A great many states have no requirements for junior 
college certificates although the states that have a great many junior colleges 
specify that the minimum requirement for any type of position is the 
master’s degree. 

A study of this publication reveals a few definite treads that seem to be 
significant in meeting the problems of teacher certification for today. They 
are as follows: 


1. There is a definite trend toward approximately two years of general 
education for elementary teachers and approximately one year of general 
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education for secondary teachers in addition to the concentration area 
within which the teacher will teach. 

2. Another significant trend is toward less professional education than 
has been formerly required in the United States. It would appear that the 
minimum professional requirements for secondary teachers would settle 
somewhere near eighteen semester hours and that the minimum profes- 
sional requirements for elementary teachers would settle at some point from 
thirty-five to forty hours. 

3. It appears that in the very near future more states will require a 
master’s degree before a secondary teacher may enter the profession. The 
same trend prevails for the elementary teacher to a lesser degree. 

4. There is a beginning trend toward training beyond the master’s degree 
for superintendents and major administrative and supervisory officials. 

5. Another wholesome trend is to give some consideration to the train- 
ing of the prospective teacher in her educational guidance while the stu- 
dent is attending the teacher education institution. 


This report does not point out the solution of one of the most difficult 
problems that face certification agencies now, in the preparation of teach- 
ers who are required to teach five or six subjects in a small high school. It 
will be difficult if not impossible to get well trained teachers for these 
smaller secondary schools without hiring such a large number of teachers 
as to make the per capita cost prohibitive. The only solution for this 
problem that the writer is able to suggest is the abandonment of smaller 
high schools and consolidation with a larger high school unit. 

RALPH N. TIERY, President 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


Miles, John R., and Spain, Charles R., Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Armed Services, Washington: American Council on Education, 1947, 


pp. 96. 

Faced with the necessity of training millions of men and women for 
many specific duties in a short period of time, the armed forces made an 
unprecedented use of audio-visual aids. When the Commission on Im- 
plications of Armed Services Educational Programs of the American Coun- 
cil on Education considered the areas it would study it is not surprising 
that they include Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services as one of 
the twelve volumes for publication. 

In the preface to the volume the authors have stated, ‘The basic ob- 
jective adhered to in the conduct of this study has been that of providing 
an over-all view of the training-aids programs found in the Army and 
Navy and a picture of specific aspects of the programs which hold implica- 
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tions for civilian schools.” The report spends 76 of its 93 pages in a 
review of the training-aids program of the armed forces and in the last 
17 pages discusses broad implications for civilian schools. 

The writers begin their review of training aids in the services by care- 
fully reporting official training doctrines, the urgency of using such aids, 
the lack of equipment as the program started, and civilian influences on 
the program. 

The second chapter discusses the various types of training aids used by 
the services such as posters, charts, cartoons, mockups, models, bread- 
boards, films, filmstrips, and auditory devices. 

Problems involved in the production and distribution of training aids 
for the armed forces are next reviewed. 

In a chapter devoted to “Utilization and Effectiveness” the writers have 
reviewed the steps taken by the armed services to bring about an effective 
use of audio-visual aids, the extent to which they were used, and research 
studies conducted to evaluate the effectiveness of the use of such training 
aids. In reporting on this research the writers state, ‘‘In both the Army and 
Navy various interviews and documents have supported the assertion that 
extensive research studies were at one time or another planned, but that 
the exigencies of war defeated completion of all these plans.’’ However, 
such projects as were completed are reported in the following four cate- 
gories: (1) Films and filmstrips; (2) Special techniques for using training 
aids; (3) Effectiveness of special devices; and (4) Opinions of trainees 
and instructors. 

The Commission found that 80 per cent of 2,000 veteran students en- 
rolled in 1946 in 18 institutions of higher education and 5 public schools 
felt that, ‘‘civilian schools and colleges should make more extensive use 
of visual and auditory teaching aids than they now do.” 

In the final chapter the authors discuss eleven broad implications for 
civilian education. A number of these statements have been accepted prin- 
ciples discussed in the literature of this field for some time. For example, 
the third implication states, ‘“Multi-sensory instructional materials should 
be conceived as aids rather than as self-contained teaching devices.” How- 
ever, suggestions of a broad nature for civilian schools are contained in 
discussing such implications as “Improvements of instruction through the 
use of a variety of instructional materials can be effected by local ingenuity 
and initiative.” 

In conclusion it may be said that the study presents an excellent docu- 
mentary review of the problems faced by the armed services in the de- 
velopment and proper utilization of audio-visual aids. The bibliography of 
48 items will be of value for the person who wishes to review the policies 
of the armed services in the uses made of such devices. It has value for the 
person directing a program of audio-visual aids, but it has little to offer 
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the classroom instructor who is interested in specific ideas he can put to 
practical use as a result of the military experience. In general, the reader 
is left to make his own specific applications. However, the writers have 
fulfilled the purpose stated in the preface to present “. . . an over-all picture 
of the use of training aids in military classrooms and certain implications 
for civilian education.” 


GEoRGE E. HOLLISTER, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming 














In the Journals 


LAs 


“General Education for an Industrial Culture,’ H. Frederick 
Willkie, The Journal of General Education, July, 1947, pp. 267-274. 

Mr. Willkie, who is vice-president of Distiller’s Corporation-Seagram, 
Ltd., writes as an industrialist. He points out that great industrial achieve- 
ment, such as we have witnessed in this generation, is not enough for the 
future, and that the new world which lies ahead of us must be shaped by 
men and women of broad general education. 

“In view of the increasing barrenness of strictly technical education, 
perhaps industry has much to gain by absorbing more and more men edu- 
cated in the best of a liberal tradition—flexible, well-informed, light on 
their feet intellectually, broad specialists capable of developing in any 
direction as opposed to narrow experts who know all the answers—without 
understanding many of the problems. Yet where, today, are these men and 
women being educated?” ... 

“We hear it repeated that general education ‘prepares young people for 
life,’ that it ‘produces good citizens,’ that it educates the ‘general student’— 
whatever that may mean—that it ‘leads to the good life,’ that it ‘creates the 
good man’ who, no doubt, is intended to populate the ‘good life.’ And so 
on. These objectives are sincerely accepted by many of our educators. To 
my mind, they are sentimental and unrealistic; they reflect assumptions 
which are untenable in our day, if indeed they have ever been tenable, even 
under the monasticism which fostered them. They sound attractive, but 
that is because they are general to the point of obscurity.” .. . 

This writer points out the shortcomings of present university organiza- 
tion. Faculty members get promoted to department headships because they 
agree with the administration—not often because they are great teachers; 
deans are frequently department heads who have been promoted ; and uni- 
versity presidents are usually retired deans who rest on their laurels, 
content that their word is law. 

“Much of modern thinking about liberal education—and especially 
general education—appears to veer away from vocationalism. This is good 
—but it must be reconciled with the fact that young people are rightly con- 
cerned about how they will earn a living. Until this reconciliation is estab- 
lished, general education will have advanced little beyond the pattern of 
the conventional liberal arts. At the same time it should be emphasized 
that the current trend toward training for a limited or specific vocation is 
dangerous in the extreme. It threatens the very life of the intellect; it puts 
a premium on routine; it stultifies the creative thinking and creative work- 
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ing which are essential to the intelligent application of any specialized 
technology.” . . . 

“Perhaps general education for the people of industry should de- 
emphasize teaching about the world as it has been and shift the stress to 
a realistic treatment of the world as it is, and the world as it should be. 
Our universities should not shrink either from an objective and searching 
analysis of our present society, nor from projecting glimpses of what should 
be; the capacity for envisioning the ideal and working toward it is now far 
more necessary than multiplying the intricacies and complexities of an 
already overdeveloped technology.” .. . 


“The U.N.’s ‘Best Public-—School Children,” United Nations 
W orld, July, 1947, pp. 38-41. 

This is a picture story of the interest which American youth are showing 
toward the United Nations’ activity at Lake Success, N.Y. Over eight 
thousand students and teachers visited U.N. headquarters during the first 
five months of 1947, some coming from as far away as the west coast, all 
of them filled with eagerness and curiosity. Three typical students were 
chosen and the photographer followed them through their visits to differ- 
ent departments—including a conference with Trygve Lie himself, and 
finally back to their own homes and schools where the boys gave reports 
and held discussions on what they had seen and learned at U.N. 

So great has been the interest that the department of public information, 
because of space limitations, has had to limit tickets to special groups, but 
once there, these are given great attention and specially organized tours 
and meetings are held for them. 

Tor Gjesdal, director of public information, describes these young 
people as “U.N.’s best public.” 


“Issues in Professional Education,’ Sue Spencer, Survey Mid- 
monthly, June, 1947, pp. 167-169. 

Miss Spencer’s paper discusses the need for more professional edu- 
cation for social workers. 


“Facts about current social work employment and training clearly de- 
limit the first problem facing us. We now have in this country between 
100,000 and 175,000 social work positions. Perhaps 30,000 of them are 
filled by people with as much as one year of training in a professional 
school. About 12,000 to 15,000 of these have completed a full two-year 
graduate course. This small group is trying to provide leadership and 
service in a field where they are outnumbered four to one by people who 
have had no systematic professional education in a school of social work. 

“The professional schools now members of the American Association of 
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Schools of Social Work number forty-nine. All are integral parts of an 
accredited college or university, approximately half being tax supported 
institutions. All but six offer a two-year graduate program, and their com- 
bined full time faculty members total 350, including deans and directors. 
These schools now graduate annually from their two-year program only 
about 1,000 people, who receive the mastet’s degree. They graduated al- 
together in all prior years fewer than 15,000. Fewer than 100 have received 
the doctor’s degree. On November 1, 1946, these schools reported an 
enrollment of 4,000 full time graduate students and 1,500 undergraduate 
students in preprofessional programs. 

‘In addition to the students carrying the full two-year graduate program, 
most of these schools have a large number of part time students—currently 
equaling about two thirds the number enrolled in the full time course. 
Thus we have a plan of professional education designed to prepare people 
by a well integrated two-year program of study, but under which many 
students fail to receive full value from their educational investment 
because of its fragmentary character.” ... 

“It is not too difficult to chart a broad course toward which to bend our 
efforts to make progress in the solution of these problems. It seems to me 
that we need to (1) increase the resources for the two-year graduate pro- 
fessional training; (2) experiment with other, and perhaps better and 
more economical methods of training; (3) provide more generous poli- 
cies for educational leave, stipends, and subsidies; (4) experiment with 
speeding up education for those who have had prior social work experi- 
ence.” . 


“Education in the Immediate Future,” Stephen Duggan, School and 
Society, August 16, 1947, pp. 113-115. 


Dr. Duggan traces the development of education in America and of the 
changing attitude of the American public toward world affairs. Isolationism 
has been one of our characteristics, which he illustrates by our withdrawal 
from world affairs after World War I. The teaching profession he exempts 
from this tendency. 

“Immediately after the end of the war interest in the problems of inter- 
national affairs became pronounced in our schools and colleges. Students 
and teachers wanted to know more of the civilizations and cultures of other 
peoples, their problems and difficulties. New courses were established which 
were gradually extended outside the school and college in a program of 
adult education at night. Hence, when at the end of twenty years another 
and worse war broke out, our people were well aware of the issues in- 
volved and responded gladly to the call to safeguard our national life 
and institutions and to help maintain freedom throughout the world.” .. . 
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“The work of the school is a segment of the great task confronting man 
today, the task of reconstruction. But reconstruction cannot be confined 
to material things as it was at the close of World War I. Reconstruction of 
attitudes toward all the human problems—political, economic, social, and 
international—will be necessary if the recent holocaust is not to occur 
again. The people who have had most experience in the changes of attitudes 
resulting from educational reconstruction are the American people. For 
their own welfare as well as the welfare of all mankind, Americans must 
participate as leaders—not to impose our views of life upon any people but 
to inspire in all peoples an understanding of our common destiny, to place 
our experience at their service in the hope that they, like us, will want to 
help build the better world in which liberty and security and justice shall 
prevail.” ... 


The Junior College Journal, under the editorship of Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos of the University of Chicago, will increase in size from a 48- to a 
64-page magazine beginning with the September issue. This is the official 
publication of the American Association of Junior Colleges. The May 
number contains the proceedings of the 1947 meeting, held in February at 
St. Louis. Addresses at that meeting included “Looking Ahead with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges” by Rosco C. Ingalls, ‘Issues 
in Higher Education for 1947” by John Dale Russell, “Precision Tools to 
Meet Today’s Educational Needs” by R. R. Lowdermilk, “The President's 
Commission on Higher Education” by H. A. Dixon, “Junior-College 
Building Programs” by George H. Field, and the report of committees on 
administrative problems, curriculum and adult education, personnel prob- 
lems, legislation, and teacher preparation. 
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In the Mail 


J. A.A. 


“Now You're in College’’ is the title of a 106-page booklet issued re- 
cently by Stanford University Press under the authorship of Herbert 
Popenoe. In undergraduate language, it hands out thirteen chapters of 

d advice to undergraduates, under these headings: “What Can You 
Get Out of College?’, “Where Do You Fit into the Campus?”, ‘What 
Makes You Do the Things You Do?”, ‘Are You Ready for College 
Work?’, “Are Brains Necessary?”, ‘““When Worry Gets You Down,” 
“Books Were Written to Be Read,” “You've Just Got to Study,” ‘“When 
You Take Your Pen in Hand,” “Your Personality Plays Its Part,” “If There 
Has Been a Break in Your Education,” ‘Can You Marry and Go to College 
Too?”, and “Don’t Frame Your Sheepskin; Make It Work for You.” 


The Saturday Evening Post of August 16, on page 12, has a short article 
by Pete Martin on the trials and tribulations of admissions officers. The 
title is “How to Get Your Youngster into College.” It is so true to life as 
it is now lived by these harried men that it might well have been written 
by one of them. The writer quotes a dean of admissions with this advice 
to parents: 

“At the beginning of his high school junior year see to it that your 
child has started thinking about the kind of course he wants and what 
college he wants to attend. By the end of that year he should have nar- 
rowed his choice down to two or three colleges and have his applications 
filed. Then if a college discourages him he has time to concentrate on 
another college. 

“Now for the don’ts. Don’t count on a personal interview with an ad- 
missions officer to get your son in. Such interviews aren’t worth much. 
The interviewees always have their best foot forward and are primed with 
the right answers. Don’t approach an admissions officer announcing that 
you have ‘influence in higher places.’ Your son must earn his own place, 
not you or your influential friends. Don’t think that you can buy a place 
in college with a financial gift to that college. Cynics will laugh at this, 
but it’s true. Don’t try bribes. I’ve been offered trips to New York, suites 
at the Biltmore, clothing, hats. One man told me he had instructed his 
agent in Scotland to send me a hundred bottles of Scotch bearing a label 
especially designed for me. 

“Don’t set your sights higher than the range of your gun; the gun being 
your child, the range his ability. Last of all, don’t approach us with a 
chip on your shoulder, and if your child isn’t accepted don’t blame us 
because he didn’t win out in a competition we didn’t create. 
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“If people would take these few simple hints seriously,” the dean of 
admissions said wistfully, “my blood pressure might go down.” 


School Life, the official journal of the U. S. Office of Education, in the 
July issue, has an article by Miss Bess Goodykoontz, a member of the U. S. 
Education Mission to Germany, who gives an interesting and thoughtful 
account of what she saw there. 

Her closing paragraph is here quoted in full: 

“If democracy does not thrive on an empty stomach neither does the 
desire for learning. Physical health and emotional stability must be worked 
for anywhere. But how does a teacher teach 80 hungry, cold, shoeless, 
frightened children, especially if the teachers are all of that at the present 
time. But perhaps even worse than the lack of facilities for personal care 
and physical fitness is their lack of security in sound professional training 
and recognized status. Many of them are older people who have been 
called back into service; many are young persons not yet fully accredited; 
some are persons who never taught before but who had more than the 
average education and therefore were brought into service. All have suf- 
fered from professional isolation during the past 15 years, and now they 
seek eagerly in the faces of visitors and in their speech for evidence of a 
willingness to co-operate, at least on a professional basis. If not in words, 
they say in their actions: ‘We are trying to do here what you are trying 
to do at home—to make democracy real and convincing. Tell us how you 
do it. Be patient while we try.’ ” 


The Chicago Tribune has issued a booklet entitled Higher Education— 
a guide to students in the selection of a college or university, under the 
editorship of Rev. John Evans. The booklet discusses the severai branches 
of learning in general and presents tables of financial structure, accredita- 
tion, budgets, comparative faculty data, distinguished departments, en- 
gineering curricula, war contracts, libraries, distinguished graduates and 
inclusion of graduates in Who’s Who. 


The California State Department of Education has issued a 22-page 
illustrated booklet on the junior colleges in that state. In a foreword Roy 
E. Simpson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, points out that of 
the 275 junior colleges in America, 54 are in California and currently 
enroll more than 200,000 students, of whom half are veterans. 

“Its local control and quick responsiveness to community needs make the 
junior college a remarkably adaptive and dynamic educational unit. This 
was shown to good advantage recently in the rapidity with which junior 
colleges went on a ‘war basis,’ training thousands of students of all ages 
for war production work and thousands more for military positions. It is 
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shown equally well, though less dramatically, in the amazing array of 
practical vocational courses and courses of a civic and cultural nature offered 
to meet peacetime needs. 

“Responsibility for accreditation of California’s public junior colleges 
rests with the State Department of Education. Legal provisions for the 
founding and maintenance of public junior colleges set up safeguards 
which have proved effective and valid guarantees of adequate standards 
of instruction and of other educational services. Through many years this 
method of accrediting has resulted in satisfactory relations between the 
public junior colleges and the colleges and universities of the State without 
any outside regional system of accreditation.” 

The booklet deals with costs, admission, counseling, student activities, 
courses of study, graduation requirements, adult education and geographical 
location. 








Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


President Carrie Mae Probst announces that the 1948 Convention of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars will be held at the Benjamin 
‘ Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, April 19-22. 


Congratulations are extended to Dr. K. P. R. Neville, recently retired as 
Registrar of the University of Western Ontario, for the high honors he 
has received. His Alma Mater, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws at the annual convocation 
in May. The University of Western Ontario, where he served for 39 years, 
conferred upon him a Litt.D., honoris causa, at its Spring Convocation in 
June. The Alumni of Assumption College honored him with a magnificent 
engraved copper plaque for conspicuous service to that institution, an Arts 
afhliate of Western Ontario. 

Dr. Neville has been asked to assume the duties of Editor of a Year- 
Book of the National Conference of Canadian Universities and to serve 
as Chairman of a Commission of the United Church of Canada. 


Elven J. Bengough has retired as Registrar of McMaster University, 
after 40 years in that position. He is now serving as Secretary of the 
Senate and as Secretary-Treasurer of the Alumni Association. 

Mr. Bengough became a member of the A.A.C.R. in its early years, and 
has a complete file of the publications of the Association since 1911. He 
also has a newspaper account of the organization meeting at Detroit in 
1910. 

Mr. Harold E. Bridge, B.A., B.Th., has been appointed Registrar. 


Miss Mary L. Melzer will retire as Registrar and Director of Admissions 
at Marquette University after 30 years of service. She will remain on the 
staff in an advisory capacity. George E. Vander Beke, former head of the 
Department of Education, has been appointed to succeed Miss Melzer. 


Mr. B. J. Steggert is now University Examiner of Credentials at Loyola 
University. Mr. Lyman J. Templin has been appointed Registrar. 


Wray H. Congdon, Dean of Undergraduates, Lehigh University, has 
been named to the additional post of Director of Admissions to succeed E. 
Kenneth Smiley, now Vice-President of the university. 
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Mr. Clarence Dammon, Director of Admissions, has been appointed 
Registrar at Purdue University, succeeding Ralph B. Stone. 


Margaret D. Gordy, Director of Placement, Wilson College, has suc- 
ceeded Margaret Vanderzee, resigned, as Registrar and Chairman of Ad- 
missions. 


Miss Helen Jantunen has been appointed Director of Admissions and 
Assistant Registrar at Northern Illinois State Teachers College. She re- 
ceived her Master's degree from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where she was employed as an assistant in the Office of Admissions. 


Mr. F. W. Schaefer is now Registrar of Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota, having succeeded Mr. F. C. Gamelin. 


Warren S. Sivertsen, Assistant to the President of Denison University, 
has been appointed Director of Admissions, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Homer L. Williams is Registrar of Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


Ray A. Williams has assumed the post of Registrar, Eastern State Normal 
School, Madison, South Dakota. 


President Truman together with other high dignitaries of the nation 
and state, and 400 representatives of universities, colleges and learned 
societies from here and abroad, attended the climax of the Princeton Bi- 
centennial in June. Thirty-six honorary degrees were awarded. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has made a grant of $200,000 for 
a five-year project at Princeton University, calling for a systematic analysis 
of educational procedure at a university level. 


Rockford College will offer two new graduate degrees, the Master of 
Science in Speech Re-education and the Master of Arts in Teaching. 


The University of Maryland has established Foreign Study Centers in 
Paris and Zurich where graduate students may spend a year abroad studying 


at foreign universities and earn the degree of Master of Foreign Study. 


Pre-employment physical examinations will be required by Lehigh Uni- 
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versity for all faculty members, administrative officers and permanent em- 
ployees. A periodical physical check will also be required. The program 
will be handled by the university's health service. 


Smith College plans to send groups of students to France and Italy next 
year for the college’s junior year abroad. War and pre-war conditions in 
Europe had forced suspension of the program for nearly ten years. 


In the June 28 issue of School and Society, there is a report on a survey 
of salaries in state universities and land-grant colleges made by Leo M. 
Chamberlain, Vice-President of the University of Kentucky. 

The study states that the following salary scale would establish rates for 
an institution higher than those of three-fourths of about forty state uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges which furnished data for the study, and 
lower than those of one-fourth. 


Rank Minimum Maximum 
Professor $4,200 $6,100 
Associate Professor 3,700 4,600 
Assistant Professor 3,000 4,200 
Instructor 2,200 3,500 


Dr. Chamberlain reports another investigation on fees assessed at 61 
state universities and land-grant colleges and payments made by the Veter- 
ans Administration in the July 19th issue of School and Society. 


In an effort to improve the quality of instruction, the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University had a group of students fill out a rating 
scale for their instructors. The scale was used on a group of part-time 
instructors who had indicated their willingness to be rated. 

A more systematic approach to securing students’ reactions to instructors 
has given more reliable information than that secured by casual conversa- 
tions with a few students. 


The Graduate Education building of the University of Chicago has 
been named Charles Hubbard Judd Hall in memory of the late Dr. Judd. 


The name of Massachusetts State College has been changed to the 
University of Massachusetts. 


The name of Case School of Applied Science has been changed to the 
Case Institute of Technology. 


The Florida State College for Women has become a coeducational insti- 
tution under the name of Florida State University. 
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The Junior College of Bucknell University has been granted a charter 
as an independent four-year college under the name, Wilkes College. 


The Junior College of Connecticut has become a four-year institution, 
granting the bachelor’s degree. Its name has been changed to the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport. 


Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee, is now Bob Jones University 
located at Greenville, South Carolina. 


Palos Verdes College, Palos Verdes Estates, California, will open in 
September with the first year of a two-year program. 


The Associated Colleges of Upper New York—Champlain (Plattsburg), 
Mohawk (Utica), and Sampson—will change from a quarterly basis to 
a semester basis in September. 


On August 12, 1947, Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman 
School of Music, and former President of the A.A.C.R., was married to 
Miss Flora Burton, Dean of Students at Eastman. Immediately after the 
wedding Mr. and Mrs. Larson left for a motor trip in Minnesota. 


Alabama Collegiate Registrars’ Association 


On August 16, the Alabama Collegiate Registrars’ Association held a 
meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham, Alabama, for the purpose 
of reorganization following a suspension of activities for five years. Twenty- 
eight persons attended the meeting, representing thirteen colleges. 

The first paper on the program was given by Dean L. D. Wallace of 
Athens College, whose subject was ‘Steps Toward Bringing About Greater 
Uniformity in Transcript Forms.” Following his talk, the Association 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the Alabama Collegiate Registrars’ 
Association was sympathetic with the proposal made by the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Projects of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars concerning the items suggested in the “Adequate Transcript 
Guide,” and each member pledged to try, as far as possible, to include the 
twenty-five items suggested on the next reprint of the college’s forms. 

The second talk was given by Mr. Glenn, Registrar of Birmingham- 
Southern College on ‘‘Methods of Recording and Transferring of Scores 
on Psychological and Placement Tests.’ Following his talk, Mr. W. F. 
Adams, Dean of Admissions at the University of Alabama, made a report 
on the Denver Convention of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 
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At the conclusion of the program, a business session was held, and the 
following officers were elected: President: Dean W. F. Adams, Dean of 
Admissions, University of Alabama ; Vice-President: Mrs. Madelyn Thomas 
Hale, Assistant Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College; Secretary-Treas. 
urer: Miss Eva Wilson, Registrar of College of Education, University of 
Alabama. 


Michigan State College Workshop for the Study of the Use of International 


Business Machines in Connection with Registration 


Because of the demand for information and assistance concerning the 
use of International Business Machines equipment in connection with 
registration, expressed at our April Convention in Denver, Colorado, 
Michigan State College decided to offer a workshop in connection with 
summer school registration June 17 to 18, 1947. 

Invitations were sent out to those who had expressed interest in these 
problems at the Denver convention. Eighteen schools accepted the in- 
vitation and the following people attended: 


Kathrin M. Baker, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

C. E. Deakins, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

Worth Fletcher, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
E. R. Hartshorn, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

A. V. Johnson, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

Gordon Jory, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Edwin S. Lanier, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Katherine Malone, University of Colorado; Boulder, Colorado 

Edwin C. Markham, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Alan D. Meacham, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

E. C. Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Olga Miller, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 

G. E. Moon, University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 

Charles Oehmke, University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 

C. H. Pratt, University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 

Alma H. Preinkert, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

E. C. Seyler, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Denzel Smith, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

William Southworth, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
Boyce Timmons, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Ernest Whitworth, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Marian Williams, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


In addition to school representatives the following members of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation were present: William Ellis, 
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Washington, D.C.; W. A. Hume, Lansing, Michigan; Dr. W. J. Mc- 
Namara, Endicott, New York; Perry L. Starbuck, Endicott, New York. 

Housing was provided in one of the College Dormitories and the fol- 
lowing program was set up: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17 

9:00-10:30 A.M.—General session for instructions and explanations. 

10:30 A.M.—Picture. 

11:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Conducted tour through registration, Michigan State College 
auditorium. 

1:00-3:00 P.M.—!, the group with Mr. Martin (Tabulating Department) and the 
other 14 group on bus tour of the campus. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Groups interchanged. 

6:30 P.M.—Porch of Union Building. Complimentary dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Open forum. 
1:00-5:00 P.M.—Optional revisitation of Registration Bureau—Tabulating Depart- 
ment, Registrar's Office, Records, discussion or conference groups, etc. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19 
More of the same. 


Since the period of registration at Michigan State College came at a 
time when many other schools were scheduled for their registration many 
who wanted to come were unable to do so. A large number have inquired 
about the possibilities of another workshop at the time of our Spring quar- 
ter registration, March 24-27, 1948. If sufficient demand continues, we will 
try to hold one. However, we feel we have proven that such workshops 
are feasible. A number of other schools in various parts of the country 
have similar types of procedures to demonstrate. Why not hold some Area 
Workshops? A few quotes from “Thank You”’ letters: 


“May I express to you personally my great appreciation for the hospitality of 
your institution and for the fine way in which you conducted the Workshop? I am 
sure that all of us made some observations and picked up information that are help- 
ful. I am glad that I had the opportunity to attend the Workshop and I congratulate 
you on your ingenuity in devising an effective registration plan. You and those who 
assisted you in conducting this Workshop have made a large contribution to the 
registrar's work. With cordial good wishes,” Mr. E. C. Miller, Registrar, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


“I want to thank you for giving us the opportunity of coming to your Registration 
Workshop last week. You and your staff really went “all out’ for us and we had 
a profitable and enjoyable time,” Mr. Edward G. Groesbeck, Assistant Registrar, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


“We have been home more than a week and have been very busy putting some 
of our borrowed ideas into practice here. We think we are well on our way 
towards a good registration system with the use of the International Business 
Machines. We gained a great deal of practical help from being in your campus and 
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actually seeing your registration system function,” Mr. Jimmie Williams and Mr. W. th 
T. Southworth, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. to 
“Thank you again for the privilege of visiting your beautiful campus and studying 
your registration methods. It was a stroke of good fortune for me that the invitation by 
should have come just at this time. I am still amazed at the patience and courtesy re] 
with which you and all your staff allowed us to swarm over you during such a busy 
time. Even the student assistants seemed interested and eager to help us. Michi- 
gan has surely challenged the right of the South to be called the home of true 
hospitality,” Kathrin M. Baker, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“I want to thank you for holding the Workshop at Michigan State and for giving 
me an opportunity to attend. It was a most valuable experience for me to see your M 
registration and some of your other procedures. As a result there will be a number r 
of changes made in my office, which I know will expedite our work. cl 
I know a great deal of work was involved in arranging and conducting the Work- Cl 
shop and I am indeed grateful for this fine service you rendered your fellow regis- D 
trars,” Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- ’ 
land. wi 
“I should like to express my appreciation again for the opportunity of attending by 
the Workshop last week. It seems to me that the whole Workshop was very well mi: 
organized and planned. I feel certain that all of us that were there got several worth- Ap 
while suggestions,” Mr. Ted McCarrel, Assistant Registrar, The State University for 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. i 
“You were all so very generous with your time that I wish to say Thank You once stu 
again. You may be assured that everyone attending the Workshop left feeling that anc 
it was very worth while; now it is up to us to put into practice the things we | 
learned,” Katherine Malone, Head of Records & Registration, University of poi 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. On 
“It was unanimously agreed by those who had attended previous workshops a 
sponsored by IBM that your workshop sponsored by the Office of the Registrar HI 
of Michigan State College was the best yet. We sincerely appreciate the opportunity AS 
of visiting your campus and want to thank you for the unusual hospitality shown,” pe 
Mr. J. Everett Long, Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- po 
ginia. : the 
R. S. LINTON, Registrar, ps 
Michigan State College 1 
tion 
The A.A.C.R. and the Veteran’s Administration VA 
At the Business Session of April 24, the Denver convention adopted the a 
following resolutions: Fu 
1. Be It Resolved, That the U. S. Veterans Administration be requested wh 
to furnish to the colleges and universities a duplicate signed copy of V. A. ing 
form 7-1950, The Certificate of Eligibility and Entitlement and Entrance 
into Training for each veteran. 
2. Be It Further Resolved, That the reports to the U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration on absences and scholastic attainments be required only when 
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the student’s performance is not considered to be satisfactory according 

to the stated policies and procedures of the educational institutions. 
These resolutions were communicated to the Veterans Administration 

by Mr. Metz, Secretary of the A.A.C.R., who received the following 


reply: 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington 25, D.C. 
August 15, 1947 


In Reply Refer To: 7DC 
Mr. G. E. Metz, Secretary 
American Ass’n of Collegiate Registrars 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Clemson, South Carolina 
Dear Mr. Metz: 

Reference is made to your letter of May 16, 1947 addressed to the Administrator, 
with which you enclosed for the consideration of the Administration copy of a report 
by a committee on relationships of colleges and universities to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, as adopted by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars on 
April 24, 1947. The Administrator referred your letter and the report to this office 
for attention. 

The second resolution of the report was ‘o the effect that reports to the Veterans 
Administration of absences and scholastic attainments be required only when the 
student performance is not considered to be satisfactory according to the stated policies 
and procedures of the educational institution. 

Since receipt of your letter and the accompanying report, the whole subject of re- 
ports of class absences from institutions of higher learning has been reconsidered. 
On August 8, 1947 this Administration issued Technical Bulletin 7-59 on the sub- 
ject of “CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING LEAVE AND THE REPORTING OF 
CONDUCT AND PROGRESS AS TO VETERANS IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING UNDER TITLE II, PUBLIC LAW 346, 73TH CONGRESS 
AS AMENDED.” The bulletin provides for prompt transmittal of at least five copies 
to each institution of higher learning within each regional area, and you should be in 
receipt of a copy of the bulletin within a few days. It is believed you will find that 
the statements of policy in this bulletin meet fully the provisions of the committee’s 
resolution on absence reports and scholastic attainment. 

With reference to the other resolution to the effect that the Veterans Administra- 
tion be requested to furnish to the colleges and universities a duplicate signed copy of 
VA Form 7-1950 (Certificate of Eligibility and Entitlement), the Administration 
is aware of the problem colleges and universities face with reference to the enroll- 
ment of veterans under Public Law 346 and of the reasonableness of the resolution. 
Further study is being given to this problem and to the possibility of revising the 
whole procedure of issuing Certificates of Eligibility and Entitlement and of enter- 
ing veterans into training under Public Law 346. 

Your interest in the education and training of veterans is sincerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. COMBES, Director 
Education and Training Service for 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
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Technical Bulletin 7-59, when it arrived, announced important changes 
in policy in regard to veterans under Public Law 346. Affirmative reports 
of conduct, progress and grades are no longer required for these veterans 
and an institution will not be expected to maintain records of attendance 
not normally maintained for other students. However, the institution must 
furnish to the Veterans Administration, without delay, reports of unsatis- 
factory conduct or progress, interruptions prior to the end of the certified 
enrollment or modifications of the course which affect the payment of 
subsistence, allowance, or tuition. 

This is gratifying evidence of the willingness of the V.A. to co-operate 
with the A.A.C.R. and other organizations concerned with higher educa- 
tion. 


Announcement of American Council on Education’s 1948 Teacher 
Examination Program 


Arrangements are now being made by the American Council on Educa- 
cation for the establishment of examining centers for the ninth annual 
administration of its National Teacher Examinations. 

The examining centers are conducted in cooperation with school systems 
and teacher education institutions. 

Superintendents and boards of education in many localities require 
teaching applicants to present National Teacher Examination records. 
The examination results are used as one of the factors in the selection of 
teachers. 

The Teacher Examinations zre also administered in connection with 
teacher education programs in colleges and universities both at undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. The examination profile is used for student guid- 
ance and self-study of strengths and weaknesses in areas measured by tests. 
The tests are frequently used as comprehensive examinations for under- 
graduates and as qualifying examinations for graduate students. 

Used in combination with additional information such as that pro- 
vided by records of experience, academic marks, ratings of various aspects 
of personality, etc., the Teacher Examination results can contribute materi- 
ally to the attainment of education’s fundamental goal, the provision of 
the best possible instruction for young people in the schools. 

The American Council on Education welcomes the use of its examinations 
by any school system or college, provided assurance is given that the exami- 
nation results will be used widely in combination with other significant 
information concerning the prospective teacher. 

Arrangements for the establishment of examining centers should be 
made by superintendents of schools and college officials before November 1, 
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1947. Correspondence regarding cooperation in the project may be ad- 
dressed to David G. Ryans, Associate Director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, New York. 








Constitution 


of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.) 


ARTICLE II—PuRPOSE 
The purpose of this Association shall be to provide by means of annual confer. 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE JII—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE ITV—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, 
except the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall 
hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the 
adjournment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer 
shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until 
the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, and the chairman of the 
committee on Regional Associations, shall constitute an Executive Committee, with 
power to fix the time and place of the next annual meeting as provided in the by-laws, 
to assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other necessary arrange- 
ments. 

ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCB 

The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 

A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
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registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—FEES 


Section I. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $10.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hoid an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE III—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The President shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in re- 
gard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shail keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
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be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JoURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of college registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JourRNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of the past president, who 
shall act as chairman, and three additional members including the president, the 
president-elect, and the treasurer. Should any of these members be unable to serve, 
the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the Association and of individual members or groups of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
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and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 


the Association. 
ARTICLE VI—FiscAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 
These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 





Annual Report of the Treasurer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
(a non-profit organization ) 
Balance Sheet, May 31, 1947 


May 31, 
Assets 1947 
SER oe ET ee nO Ee To ty MO re $3,589.51 
Petty cash funds 
i ie a ee 53 
NG... uisav weeeewbacasaeaeme aces a 
cess tena cen dees ERLE S ERE 19.42 
i oe wand me Ra 9.96 
Pee 4,200.00 
$7,819.42 
Net Worth 
A Te TT $7,819.42 





(This is an increase of $2,640.33 over net worth as of May 31, 1946) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1947 


Year ended 
May 31, 1947 
Receipts: 
Memberships ..... RE ee Ry eT $10,074.00 
I 56 9h i iit cn ew hak ik ok ae 904.10 
I 0.56 sash an Malem wed em ae 99.00 
ED aie aeie awed ed aie pais RR ee 8.00 
I oi ii ie he haan ee RU 105.00 
DE? De RU dRANRdKdeeeke Rew e med ceewaleeaee 200.00 
Return of gift made to American Council on Education— 
ee ere eee re Cree errr rer or ey 500.00 
$11,890.10 
Disbursements: 
IO 6444 < 005000 en e008 5 beens RRReeeS $ 320.75 
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NS og coal cag Scares wig Baraiaete alate 4,286.74 
IID 5 is batsa sce es seinier nancies 720.05 
Committee on special projects ... 2... 2... ccc cece eens 1,227.23 
IY Reg iis oy Cnn eke wR 1,573.81 
Ne I a. oe eck tnt eeexexeesuney 851.26 
Business mnamages’s GMice ... . 5. ec cece eecees 30.58 
IR haces cvivasnewcenevenaGeean 200.00 
RTT Tee eT TT rT ee 39.35 

$ 9,249.77 
Excess of receipts over disbursements .............. $ 2,640.33 





This statement has been prepared on the basis of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements. No provision has been made for prepaid or accrued income or 
expenses. 


We have examined the balance sheet of American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, a non-profit organization, as of May 31, 1947 and the 
statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year then ended 
and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined 
or tested accounting records of the Association and other supporting 
evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and included all procedures which we considered necessary. 
Since the Association is on a cash receipts and disbursements basis, we did 
not attempt to determine which of the current year’s membership dues 
were not collected. 

In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and related statement 
of cash receipts and disbursements present fairly the financial position of 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars at May 31, 1947 and the 
results of its operations for the year then ended, in conformity with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 

The operations for the year ended May 31, 1947 resulted in an excess 
of cash receipts over disbursements of $2,640.33, compared to 23.06 for 
the year ended May 31, 1946. 

Cash on deposit at May 31, 1947 was reconciled with the balance con- 
firmed by the depository. Petty cash in the custody of the treasurer was 
counted and petty cash in the custody of the editor and the business man- 
ager was confirmed to us by the custodians. Mr. J. E. Phillips, custodian 
of the United States Treasury Bonds, confirmed to us that he was holding 
these bonds for the account of the Association. 
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In connection with our examination, we made comprehensive tests of 
the records, by comparing deposits as shown by the books with those re- 
flected in the bank statements for the entire year; by determining that cash 
disbursements entered in the books were supported by cancelled checks and 
by examining invoices and other supporting data. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GLENN INGRAM & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
231 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





E. A. WRIGHT 
COMPANY 
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Specimens and special designs 
on request 


Seventy years of 
continuous service 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 

President, W. F. Adams, University of Alabama, University 

Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 

President, Laney J. Roberts, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 

Secretary-Treasurer, Matsye Gantt, Arkansas A. and M. College, Magnolia 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, J. M. McCallister, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Emma F. Muller, Chicago Teachers College 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, Lulu Cuthbertson, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Gerould, Women’s College, Denver, Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal, Normal 

Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine George, Northwestern University, Evanston 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, Virfsel Roe, Franklin College, Franklin 

Secretary-Treasurer, R. S. Harvey, Wabash College, Crawfordsville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Iva V. Pickering, Friends University, Wichita 

Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, M. E. Mattox, Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond 

Secretary-Treasurer, Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Marvin F. Pahl, Albion College, Albion 

Secretary, Cora Van Kuikan, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Alfred D. Donovan, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer, John M. Rhoads, Temple University, Philadelphia 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 

Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Robert R. Haun, University of Kansas City 

Secretary, Martha C. Ricketts, Central College, Fayette 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 

TRARS 

President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State Teachers College, Peru 

Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, A. L. Hook, Elon College, Elon College 

Secretary-Treasurer, Letha Brock, Greensboro College, Greensboro 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, W. B. Gray, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 


Ba 
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ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS ’ 
President, Lawrence C. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Joe H. West, San Jose College, San Jose, California 
Secretary, Mrs, Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington, Seattle 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Prouty, The Citadel, Charleston 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 
TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William H. Vaughan, George Peabody College, Nashville 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Claude Elliott, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. M. Drake, Washington and Lee University, Lexington 
Secretary, Mary C. Fugate, Averett College, Danville 
WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Secretary, S. L. McGraw, Concord College, Athens 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, A. S. Lyness, Central State T.C., Stevens Point 
Secretary, Miss M. B. Alexander, University of Wisconsin, Madison 














Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED: As registrar or Academic Dean by man. M. A., 41, married, 
fifteen years’ school administration and teaching, also office secretarial and statistical, now 
registrar-business manager small college. Prefer Protestant affiliated liberal arts college north 
central states. Credentials from a state university available. Reply L, Care Editor. (4) 


PosiTION WANTED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar or Administrative Assistant, by woman 
with eight years of experience, M.A. degree. Prefer location in midwest or far west. Reply 
EW, care Editor. (3) 


REGISTRAR (MALE) WANTED: Men’s college, developing into university; catholic pre- 
ferred; salary in preportion to training and experience. Address H, care Editor. (3) 


POSITION WaNTED: As College Recorder, Secretary, Publisher, or Foreign Student Adviser. 
Experience: past four years, secretary to Secretary of College, work including advising foreign 
students: o— years previous, junior high school English teacher. Woman, age 32, bs 
degree, Phi a Kappa, graduate study in English. Address FLB, care Editor. (2) 


PosttION WANTED: Man with 17 years experience as principal of large senior high school 
and 5 years principal of small high school desires position as Director of Admissions and 
Registrar, Also qualified for Director of Placement Bureau. B. S. (Kansas State), M. A. 
(University of Chicago), Special | 7 om study (Harvard University). Superior credentials. 
Methodist. Address D.W.M., care Editor. (1) 


PosITION WANTED: As assistant registrar; B.A., graduate work; eighteen years’ secondary 
school experience, last ten as principal of private school ; trained and experienced in journalism 
and newspaper Ps ogg and also in guidance work; single, 42, no dependents; willing to travel. 
Write T, care Editor. (1) 


Note: Will ‘‘T’’ PLease COMMUNICATE WITH THE EDITOR. 


PostITION WaNTeD: As registrar or assistant, by lady with 17 years’ experience in college 
administrative offices, including 15 years’ registrars’ offices; in addition, 4 years’ Government 
service in Government records (Archivist). Business school graduate; B.S. (Peabody College), 
history and English; M.A. (Univ. of Kentucky), registrar's field and psychology. Address 
F.T.M., care Editor. (1) 
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The registrar's 
lot as not... 


Freshman fathers more learned in Baby’s 
formulas than those of Chemistry 120... 
sophomores older than some professors... 
ex-GIs plus a bumper crop of High School 
47s... and harried, overworked registrars. 

High time to install McBee Keysort for 
quick breakdowns of enrollment in scores of 
classifications, including course, class, age, 
sex, academic qualifications, veteran, non- 
veteran, religion, degree sought. 


Mcbee Keysort is far more economical 
and practicable than other methods of 
comparable speed, flexibility and accuracy. 
Cards and sorting instruments cost little to 
install and maintain... their use can be 
easily mastered, even by inexperienced 
personnel. Installations for the smallest 
colleges as well as the largest universities. 


THE McBEE COMPANY (us 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT i i 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


+» Offices in principal cities 
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